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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL was consecrated on July 1g in the 
presence of their Majesties, and the architect, Mr. Giles Gilbert 
Scott, was knighted after the ceremony. No honour was ever 
better deserved. 
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r \HE portion of the Cathedral now completed consists only of the 

Choir, first Transept, Lady Chapel and Chapter House ; another 
Transept, the Nave and the Great Tower have still to be built. Even 
incomplete it is a very beautiful and impressive building, imposing in its 
mass, satisfying in its detail, finely set on its eminence above the City and 
the Mersey. When it is complete it will be among the architectural glories 
of England. It bears out the contention that the Gothic Revival began to 
bear fruit just when the reaction against it set in. Many learned and 
enthusiastic men, profoundly in sympathy with medieval building, 
engaged in the early stages of the Revival, but an excess of study restricted 
their imaginations and they were handicapped by the lack of a near back- 
ground. ‘They often copied slavishly, they combined ineffectively, they 
mechanically reproduced detail which they could not yet properly 
execute. One has only to compare the Gothic structures of the mid-nine- 
teenth century with, say, the later work of Bodley and recent churches 
and University buildings to see how much easier their successors found 
their work by virtue of the mistakes they had made and the tradition they 
painfully re-established. Liverpool Cathedral is a Gothic building, but 
it branches from the old work rather than imitates it. Certain features may 
be reminiscent, but the whole building is the coherent product of an 
original mind, and could have been built in no age but our own. The most 
. at 
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outstanding thing about it is that the architect has thought in masses : 
there is an element of Classic simplicity about it ; the main lines are all 
important, and there is comparatively little ornament. In spite of its 
traditionalism it is a liberating building, which will stimulate to freer 
expression and further experiment. 
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Wi are happy to note that the Press has given both the building and 
the architect their due. The ‘‘ romance” of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott’s career has been freely expounded. He was barely of age when he 
won the competition for the Cathedral ; Mr. Ralph Knott, who designed 
the London County Hall, was also in the twenties when he made the 
winning design for it. The important thing is not that we should admire 
the precocity of these two gentlemen, but that we should wake up to the 
fact that there is plenty of architectural talent now in Britain, and resolve 
that the most should be made of it. Great ecclesiastical buildings are 
seldom now erected ; it is our misfortune that most of our City and ‘Town 
Halls were erected during the transitional chaos. We can only build what 
we need and that hampers the architect. If a man wishes to paint a vast 
cartoon or write an epic or a novel of half-a-million words, no power on 
earth can stop him and, if he is good enough, he may even find a market. 
The architect is in worse case : before he can do anything he must have a 
site and a client. ‘Towns do not want two ‘Town Halls, and two buildings 
cannot simultaneously occupy the same plot of ground. Movement, 
therefore, in this era, is bound to be slow. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of public and semi-public buildings, a large number of big com- 
mercial buildings, are always in course of erection, and it is very important 
who builds them. There are many fine artists in the architectural pro- 
fession to-day, and amongst them not a few who could do justice to a big 
work, but have never had a chance, confining themselves perforce to the 
erection of moderate-sized county houses and a few incidental shops. 
More names could we mention ; we believe it is true that until recently 
Sir Edwin Lutyens himself, probably better known to the general public 
than any other man, never had a chance of putting up a really important 
building in London. The general level of new building is certainly much 


higher than it was a generation ago, but uninspired and even abominable: 


blocks of offices still go up in considerable numbers. 
7) v7] a 


oA: Their uaash of American lawyers have been visiting London. 
Their British brethren have quite properly entertained them well ; 
there has been a sound of revelry by night and a very impressive ceremony 
in Westminster Hall. The meetings were not business meetings, and not 
all lawyers are concerned with the improvement of legislation ; but we do 
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confess there is one subject on which we should like to have seen these 
learned gentlemen conferring, and pledging themselves to agitation, and 
that is the present grotesque state of the Anglo-American copyright law. 
There is only one way out of the present monstrous position, and that is 
that whatever is published in one English-speaking country should be 
automatically copyright in the others. At present there is only a brief 
respite : and then, unless there has been local setting of type, copyright 
disappears. The reason is alleged to be pressure brought by the American 
‘Typographical Unions. It is half a century since James Russell Lowell 
denounced the system as a system of theft, but only unimportant modifica- 
tions have been introduced. 
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just reached us from Mr. Knopf, American publisher of Mr. Arthur 
Machen, information that two collections of essays and stories by that 
author have recently been published in America by a firm, without 
Mr. Machen’s “authority, consent or knowledge.” The papers had appeared 
in various English periodicals and were uncopyrighted in the U.S.A. ; 
very likely there were some among them which he positively did not want to 
reprint at all. Neither he nor his official publisher has any redress. Wholesale 
piracy like this is happily not common ; most American publishers would 
disdain to be guilty of it, though occasionally the inferior sort of magazines 
do steal things from English reviews without permission or payment made. 
But the mere fact that such a state of law exists leads to great incon- 
veniences. If an American publisher knows that English work which is 
offered to him has not been specially copyrighted in America he will not 
feel able to offer his best terms for it ; and the desire for safety leads to 
many books being set in type twice which consequently do not pay, though 
they would if one printing would do for both countries. This especially 
affects books of the more serious type. Where sales are enormous, the 
cost of the double setting is comparatively negligible. It is not to be 
expected that the rectification and assimilation of the Copyright Laws can 
ever be a plank in an American campaign platform ; progress must depend 
upon the conviction and conscientious hard work of individuals who are 
sufficiently interested to hammer away in Congress. The present moment 
should be exceptionally favourable, for there is now a considerable flow 
of books from America to England to set off against the flow the other way. 


if isn’t so much a matter of piracy. Piracy certainly exists. There has 
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HE performance of Mr. Richard Hughes’ play A Comedy of Good 
and Evil at the Court Theatre, under the auspices of the Three 
Hundred Club, came fully up to our hopes in the hands of an admirable 
caste, among whom Miss Louise Hampton and Miss Hermione Baddeley 
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were especially brilliant, who had done more than one could have 
expected with the Welsh accent; the play held and intensely inter- 
ested the audience from start to finish : a play full of ideas, containing 
many admirable situations, some excellent characterization and moments 
of fine poetry, giving the colour and atmosphere of Welsh rural society as 
the plays of Synge are supposed to give the tone of Irish rural society. ‘The 
author is a very young man, and a man who seems born to write for the 
theatre : yet it is difficult to conceive that any commercial manager would 
have felt able to give this play a chance or that more than a few of them 
would have even wanted to. If one in three of the Club’s productions is as 
good as this it will have justified its existence. 
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HE Committee of the Hawthornden Prize ask us to state that this year’s 

Award has been postponed until the Autumn. Hitherto, owing to the 
accident that the first ceremony was held in July, the Award has always 
been made in the Summer, when a great many interested persons are out 
of London. The change to the Autumn has now been made, and will be 
permanent. Books published up to September 30th will therefore be 
eligible. The prize, it may be remembered, is of {100 annually, and was 
founded by Miss Alice Warrender. It is given to a work of imaginative 
literature by an author of not over forty-one. The five winners to date have 
been Mr. Edward Shanks, Mr. John Freeman, Miss Romer Wilson, 
Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. David Garnett. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has sent a con- 

tribution to the Walter Raleigh Memorial. The main object of the 

Memorial is the augmentation of the Library of the English Schoo] at 

a Oxford, but there is also to be a memorial window in Merton College 

ibrary, from a design given by Mr. Robert Anning Bell, R.A. Among the contributors 

are Lord Curzon and Lord Balfour, Chancellors respectively of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. Subscriptions should be sent to Barclay’s Bank, High Street, Oxford. 
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aR HE Cambridge University Press announces that at the beginning of August it 
will publish Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
outcome of fifteen years’ work. Mr Keynes has arranged this volume on a plan 
similar to that of his well-known bibliography of Donne. In addition to the exhaustive 
catalogue of Sir Thomas Browne’s writings, it will contain the bibliographies of works 
written in imitation of Religio Medici and Pseudodoxia Epidemica and of the writings 
of Dr. Edward Browne. These, together with the history of Simon Wilkins’ great 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works, and some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Robert Southey and William Pickering, will form appendices to the volume. The 
edition is limited to 500 copies. 
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HE July number of Drama is devoted entirely to the results of the Architectural 

Competition for designs for a National Theatre organised by the British Drama 
League. The conditions to be observed by entrants for this competition were ex- 
tremely rigid. Only four competitors had any chance of taking a prize, since practical 
considerations disqualified many architecturally good designs. The first prize of [250 
was awarded to Mr. W. L. Somerville, of Toronto, and the second prize of {100 to 
Mr. W. H. J. Gregory, A.R.I.B.A. 
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IR ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, for many years Master of Peterhouse, and 

in 1901-2 Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, died on June 19th, at the 
age of 86. There are few universities in the country that will not mourn his death. 
He was one of the small band of men who worked for Manchester in the sixties, and 
transformed the few, almost unknown, colleges there into a university. As Governor 
of Holloway College he had an intimate connection with London University, and he 
held at one time a lectureship at Oxford. Yet Ward was primarily a scholar, and his 
practical contributions to education, great as they were, are overshadowed by his 
service to letters. His first book, The House of Austria in the Thirty Years War, 1869, 
was a work of youthful brilliance comparable only to Bryce’s Holy Roman Empvre. 
The steady stream of literary criticisms that followed this book would have been no 
discredit to a scholar who spent his life in the library. Perhaps his greatest work was 
done as editor and contributor to the monumental Cambridge Modern History and the 


Cambridge History of English Literature. 
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ESSRS. BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD., have just brought out 

an eight-page pamphlet of Notes on Correcting Proofs and Preparing Manuscripts 
for Press. It points out the necessity for standardisation of production and correction 
of MS., and then proceeds to give useful hints on preparing MS. and a full list of 
corrections. This pamphlet is not for sale, but there are still copies to be had‘by 
applying to Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, W.1. 
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| | UNDREDS of Cambridge men will be sorry to hear of the death of Mr. Charles 

Sayle, Under-Librarian of the University Library. Mr. Sayle, who was sixty, 
spent most of his life in Cambridge, and kept closely in touch with reading under- 
graduates of many generations. He was an admirable bibliographer and a friend of 
many of the prominent writers of the nineties. For years before the war he organised 
the annual Lamb Dinners, amongst the most successful festivities of their kind. 
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f | ‘HE death of Mr. Sayle immediately followed that of Henry Thomas Francis, for 
many years the Honorary Under-Librarian of the University. 
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Apes Carnegie Trustees have announced their Music Publication Awards 
for the year. The judges were so struck with the quality of the works submitted 
that they recommended for publication seven instead of the usual six. The com- 
posers honoured are Arthur Benjamin (Pastoral Fantasia, for String Quartet), 
Gerald Finzi (A Severn Rhapsody, for Chamber Orchestra), C. Armstrong Gibbs 
(The Blue Peter, a light opera), Ivor Gurney (The Western Playland, a song cycle 
from A Shropshire Lad), Cyril Scott (Quartet for Pianoforte and Strings), W. T. 
Walton (Quartet for Pianoforte and Strings) and W. G. Whittaker (A Lyke-Wake 
Dirge, for Chorus and Orchestra). 
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| Re eiaaee PERCY DEARMER will give ten lectures illustrated by lantern 
slides at King’s College, Strand, next term on Classical Art, beginning with the 
earliest work and continuing through Greek Architecture and Sculpture down to the 
work of the Imperial Roman Era. The lectures will begin on October 7th, and will 
continue on the following Tuesdays at 5 p.m. Admission is 1s., but season tickets 
can be obtained from the Secretary, King’s College, for 7s. 6d. 
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Grief 


RIEF moves not, 
She is stunned ; 
Nor murmurs, 


She is dumb 

And impotent to sound. 

Great Michael, should he come 
In flame, could not assail 

The impenetrable veil 

Of peace that wraps her round. 
Grief hath no bitterness, 

Nor vaunteth her distress ; 
Grief weeps not— 

She is spent 

With disillusionment ; 
Knowing not tide, nor time, nor high event. 


Grief heareth not at all ; 

Is deaf to every call 

From those forgotten lands 

Whence Life came with full hands. 

She hath no part or portion with rich earth, 
Being foredoomed to suffer endless dearth 
In the strange wastes where Beauty hath no birth. 
Like windows barred at night, 

Her eyes do hold no light, 

And shed no rays without. 

Perforce, who goeth by, 

Knocking for lights, must cry— 


“Their candles are all out.” 


GWEN CLEAR 


POETRY 


Silenus 


ILENUS sat a little way 
Apart from the unquiet play 


Of goat-foot satyrs, and the throng 
Of nymphs flushed red with wine. Their song 
Seemed shrill against the silence of the trees . . . 
He was quite sober, ill at ease, 
Now weakly nursing discontent, 
Now angered at his satyrs’ merriment. 


Three days before a herd had brought 
Some skins of upland wine, and sought 
To match them in a drinking-bout— 
Ere half the wine was in, his luck was out ; 
But still the satyrs sat and drank 
Till they, too, drenched their sleepy clay, 
And followed to oblivion 
The fleering moon that rocked and sank, 
And old Silenus was alone. 
He, striving solemnly to sing 
Forgotten catches, reeled away 
Among the beeches, bravely hiccuping. 


/ 


He had awakened, crapulous, 

Beneath the staring noon, and flies 

Were clustered in an angry fuss 

Where wine had spilt about his beard 

And hairy arms. He tried to rise, 

And fell again ; and someone jeered 
At him. He saw a maid, 

Her beauty in a hot green shade 

Like silver or white ivory, 

» And, smiling foolishly, 

He staggered to unsteady feet 

And sought to catch her. Mocking him 

She slipt among the trees with fleet 

Elusive steps, and kept her slim 

Young body from his eager hand, 

Till fat Silenus, panting his defeat, 

Had halted. He could not understand 
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Why she should run—they all were kind 
To him, the forest nymphs, and she, 
A mortal girl, could scarce be blind 

To his divinity. 


Again he sought her, slim and white, 
Like ivory against the bright 

Green silk of leaves, and tried to woo 
Her with the wisdom he had found 

In midnight forests, where the dew 
Hung heavy, and the moon lay drowned 
In quiet pools ; but he was stale, 

With wine, and blabbed a maudlin tale. 
Her laughter made him querulous, 

And boast about his triumphs, how 

He slew the giant Enceladus, 

And rode the golden East, his brow 
With ivy bound, and underfoot 

A path of endless flowers, flung low 


Before the singing magic of his flute. 


The girl still mocked him, heartlessly ; 
She only saw an old fat man 

Whose most ungodlike belly shook 
With windy sighs. Then, weary, took 
Her idle leave of him, and ran 

Away on some new springtime quest, 


Leaving the greenwood strangely unpossessed . . . 


So old Silenus sat apart 
From all his satyrs, stubbornly 
Forsaking wine to fill his heart 
With sick remembrance. 

His throat grew dry ; 
A wine-skin, gurgling, fell to earth. 
He moved uneasily. The mirth 
Of nymphs and satyrs seemed to wake 
The echoes sleeping in the wine 
To laugh at fools who peak and pine, 
And sniff their tears, when they can slake 
An honest thirst in honest drink . . . 


The girl was mortal, anyhow, 

And beauty dies ; her breasts will sink 
To heavy shapelessness, her brow 
Grow wrinkled, and her laughter shrill, 
But wine ! ah, wine is wine until 
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It runs along the veins, and then 

"Tis fire and laughter—gods grow men 
And men flush red to feel divine, 
And—“ Wine, you topers, give me wine | 
He cries, and all the roaring crew 

Bring wine and laughter, hailing him 
With shouts and tumbled wreaths of flowers, 
And drink and drown the day’s last hours 
Till darkness comes, and pale stars swim 
On their deep seas of midnight blue. 


> 


But when the moon rode clear and high, 
She saw, not very far from there, 

A girl who slept. She was as fair 

As silver or white ivory, 


And in her sleep she mocked mortality. 


E. R. R. LINKLATER 


Battlefield 


BATTLEFIELD at evening is 
My mind confused with smoky routs ; 
{ And now the victor raises his 
Rent banner amid oaths and shouts ; 


And now the late defeated finds 
His strength investing the lost plain, 
And a shrill trumpet-summons binds 
His scattered regiments again. 


Then are both locked for weal and woe 
In this obscure bewildered place. 

Foeman or friend slays friend or foe 
Then sets his face upon his face. 


He sets his mouth that gapes and twists 
On the dead mouth his sword has torn. 
—Then, sobbing, smites with his weak fists 

The evil brain where he was born. 


LOUIS GOLDING 
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FOUR EPIGRAMS 


Overheard 


OMEWHERE past Sirius, shade called to shade : 
S “Well, any gossip ? Something new, I trust ? °— 
“Not much. They say that solar god has made 

Some quite amusing things out of his dust.” 


Consolation for the Unborn 


ABES whose births have been controlled, 
Weep not but ring your loudest bells, 
For the Present is stale, the Past is old, 
And the Future belongs to Mr. Wells. 


At a Night (lub 


HE young men shouted with the band 
And pranced their partners across the floor, 
Yet when they had done, I saw them stand 
A moment—dubious in Elsinore. 


Values 


I’ Goodness and Beauty 
Will make it their duty, 
Sweet maids, to live with me ; 
Then Truth can still stay 
With Professor A, 
Or elope with Professor B. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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Expectancy 


To M.C.M. 


“One of those February days, when spring like a sleeping child flings out from the 
cot-clothes a warm dimpled arm, and deludes the watcher into supposing that it is on the 


verge of waking.” 
M. C. MACKENZIE. The Parson’s Progress. 


RAPPED in the cot-clothes, folded deep 
\ \) In beauty lay a child asleep, 
A fairy flower of delight, 
A rose upon a field of white. 


She sighed, and turning in a fret 
Of over-warmth, from the coverlet 
A little dimpled arm let slip, 
As though to seek for comradeship .. . 


So spring will suddenly defy 
The snows of winter’s husbandry, 
And stirring push her fingers through 
The earth, and quicken hope anew 


With purple buds of prophecy, 
And catkins tumbling from the sky— 
But then will hasten to delude 
Expectancy and draw her hood 


About her buds half-open, leaved .. . 
So too the watcher was deceived 
Thinking her rose awake, to peep 
And find her wrapped again in sleep. 


SANDWICH 
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ORPHAN ISLAND 
By ROSE MACAULAY 


ISS FANNY SMITH, a kind-hearted young woman_ of 

thirty or so, set forth in the year 1858 to conduct some fifty 

orphans, of various nationalities and all of them under ten 

years of age, from London to Australia, where an orphanage 
had been provided for them by a wealthy philanthropist. They went in a 
large steam ship, provided also by the philanthropist, much of it being 
fitted out as a créche and full of such arrangements for the entertainment, 
restraint, and otherwise rendering as peaceable and innocuous as might be, 
of infant orphans, as occurred to thoughtful and philanthropic minds in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century. There were a number of little 
walled pens for the more juvenile orphans, in which they sat and disported 
themselves with bricks, rattles, dolls, balls, wooden animals, and the other 
harmless objects suitable to their tender years; there were shelves 
stocked with books for the young in various languages, which it was hoped 
to induce the elder orphans to peruse ; there were basins everywhere, of 
which it was hoped such orphans as should be overcome by the sea’s 
motion should avail themselves ; there were tin baths suitable for their 
ablutions, and cots in which they might be placed when washed. Miss 
Smith had under her a Scottish nurse and a French (protestant) nurse- 
maid, and between them the three women did what was necessary for their 
little charges. 

Every day Miss Smith would conduct the elder orphans on deck, and 
give them instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, the scriptures, the 
English language (with which even the British orphans had but a trifling 
acquaintance) and the wisdom and beneficence of the Deity as evinced by 
His wonders in the deep. When they saw flying fish—‘‘ You see, my 
children,” said Miss Smith, “‘ how good God is. He has caused both the 
birds to swim and the fish to fly, in order that such perverse men as are too 
hardened in their blindness to be moved, as they should be, by the common 
course of nature, that is to say by flying birds and swimming fish, may, 
ed these still greater marvels, believe in spite of themselves and be 
saved. 

For Miss Smith had been taught, and in her turn taught the orphan 
that God had arranged all His nats with a view to pate the Satta 
figure of the universe. ‘““ Why were worms made ? ” a disgusted orphan, 
digging in its little garden patch in England, had once enquired of her, 
and her reply was ready and simple. “ 'To make ground-bait for man when 
he fishes, my love.” And that seemed to the orphan a very reasonable 
reply, as, indeed, it was. Miss Smith had a reply to everything ; no 
orphan ever caught her at a loss. ‘‘ Why,” the unfortunate and disturbed 
children would ask, “‘ are we sick when the ship rolls ? ” Miss Smith would 
attempt no discourse on the nature of the internal and gastronomic system 
of man, but would say placidly as she sewed, “ In order, my dears, that 
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we may know that we are in God’s hand, and that of ourselves we are 
nothing. Man, the lord of creation and the noblest of the animals, has but to 
step off solid earth on to the rocking deep to lose all his equilibrium and 
his pride, and often a great deal more besides. It is good for us,” said Miss 
Smith absently, as she bit off her thread, “to be thus humiliated. . . . 
But,” she added, more kindly, “ you will doubtless get better, my dears, as 
you become used to it.”’ 

The ship’s doctor, an Irishman with long ginger whiskers, was passing 
by, and had stopped to listen to Miss Smith’s discourse. Here he 
guffawed, with what seemed to Miss Smith a very unseemly, mocking 
kind of merriment, and ejaculated, with the vilest pronunciation imagin- 
able, ““ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Faith, ma’am, you know 
the reason for everything ! ” 

““ It is time, children,”’ said Miss Smith to the orphans, “ that you went 
below,” and firmly she gathered the orphans together about her crinoline 
and swept them away. She did not care for the ship’s doctor, who was a 
Papist by upbringing, an etheist by temperament, if not by conviction, a 
disagreeable mocking man, a quoter of Latin tags which were probably 
indelicate, a lover of strong drink, and scarcely to be considered a gentle- 
man. Miss Fanny Smith was herself the daughter of a very respectable 
English country clergyman, of the Evangelical persuasion. Such clergy- 
men, such clergymen’s daughters, abounded more greatly then than now. 

The voyage took its course, broken only by the customary incidents of 
ocean journeys in those days, until some days after the S.S. “‘ Providence ” 
had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Then the unfortunate and not very 
soundly constructed ship met with very foul weather, and one Saturday 
night was struck by a thunderbolt and split amidships. All hope being 
given up, beyond that which lay in the launching of the boats and the 
improbable mercies of Providence, the captain sent a message to Miss 
Smith that she should immediately come on board with her numerous 
little charges and their two nurses, in order that they might all be em- 
barked in the boats. Hurriedly attiring themselves in such garments as 
were necessary (Miss Smith did not omit her crinoline) the three women 
dragged the orphans from their beds, wrapped their little coats or shawls 
about them, and conducted or carried them on deck. 

What a sight met their eyes! The sea’s fury had now abated, but the 
smitten ship lay aslant at such an angle that the waves washed over her 
decks ; she was lurching slowly to starboard, soon obviously to sink into 
her watery grave. The black and sullen seas, though appeased in violence, 
still moaned sullenly, while the receding storm still reverberated. 

At the shocking spectacle, the orphans wailed, and Miss Smith, clasping 
her hands and looking up to heaven, exclaimed ‘‘ But for the mercy of 
Providence, we are indeed lost! Who shall survive the wrath of the 
Almighty as expressed by His storms and His seas ? ”’ 

‘‘ Who indeed, madam ? ” replied the Captain. ‘‘ Very probably none of 
us will. Our only hope is in the boats, and they have but small chance of 
reaching safety. But, by your leave, we will now embark these children. 
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They, poor fatherless creatures, must all, if possible, be saved. And you 
yourself also, madam, for these infants would be in a sad plight without 
your care, should they ever win to safety.” _ : 

Hearing these words, Anne-Marie, the French nurse-maid, fearing that 
she was not to be among the rescued, set up a great lamentation, so that the 
infants clinging about her wept too, and everyone was in an uproar, and 
Jean, the Scottish nurse, said sharply, ‘‘ Hold your whist, girl. If the Lord 
has it in his mind to save ye, saved ye will be, and if He has it writ in His 
Book to drown ye, drowned ye will be, wail ye never sae sair. So hold your 
whist, lassie, and await his guid pleasure, and keep the bairns quiet. ‘Their 
greeting adds confusion to the scene.”’ 

“ Well spoken, Jean,” said Miss Smith. “ It is indeed of little use for 
any of us to bewail our fate, for what will be will be, and what is appointed 
for us we have none of us any idea. If it be God’s will that we come safely 
through this fearful storm, why then we shall come through it. Ifnot . . .” 

‘Why then, ma’am, we’ll drown,” Dr. O’Malley finished for her, 
shortly, for, indeed, time was short. “ Dum loquor, hora fugit,” he added, 
“ that is to say, this is no moment for conversation.” 

“Very true, doctor,” the Captain agreed. “‘ We must make all haste 
with the boats if anyone is to be saved, for the sea is gaining on us at a 
prodigious rate.” 

It was a difficult business lowering the long boats into the tossing sea and 
then lowering into them the orphans, who, with the folly and incapacity of 
their years, made the task as troublesome as it could well be, indeed, 
several infants were unhappily lost in the process. Finally the two largest 
boats were each loaded with twenty orphans and two sailors to take the 
oars. In one of them Miss Smith embarked, while the other contained 
the nurse Jean. The third boat held the seven remaining orphans, 
Anne-Marie, and various of the officers and crew, including Dr. O’Malley. 
The fourth never got launched, for the ship foundered as they lowered it, 
and all left on deck were sucked beneath the turbulent waters. The third 
boat also was involved in this disaster, not having yet cleared herself from 
the ship sufficiently to weather the storm caused by the vessel’s subsidence. 
The boat capsized, and its wretched inmates were flung into the sea, which 
was so wild that they were immediately scattered far and wide and no 
rescues could be effected by the other two boats. 

“Unhappy fatherless infants!” Miss Smith mourned the seven 
perished orphans. ‘ What a pitiful fate is theirs ! But at least their little 
lives were (comparatively) innocent ”—(though Miss Smith had for long 
been in charge of children, she did not actually know them very well)— 
“‘ whereas the unfortunate doctor has been called to his last account with 
who knows what of sin upon his conscience ! God does indeed move in a 
mysterious way. Yet indeed, are we ourselves in much better case ? What 
chance have we to make any refuge in these lonely seas, or to survive long 
the tempests of the deep ? ” 

These enquiries, which were indeed merely rhetorical, were not an- 
swered by the two sailors, who needed all their breath for their labour at the 
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oars. Miss Smith very properly used hers for singing hymns and offering 
up prayers for deliverance ; as for the orphans, all theirs was spent on 
wailings and lamentings, due rather to present discomfort, for the cold and 
wet and the lurching of the boats was very disagreeable to them, than to 
fear, which they were too irrational to feel acutely. 

Presently a voice hailed the boats from the water, and Dr. O’Malley was 
observed to be bobbing up and down near them, clinging to a spar from the 
wreck. With some difficulty he was extracted from the sea and dragged 
into the boat in which Miss Smith presided, where he lay in a great state 
of exhaustion, consoling himself with a bottle which, even in this fearful 
hour, he had not forgotten to place in his pocket before leaving the ship. 

“ Strange indeed,” mused Miss Smith, ‘“‘ are the ways of Providence 
which has thought fit, in Its inscrutable wisdom, to save the doctor and to 
drown seven innocent infants.” 

Thus the fearful night wore through, becoming before morning much 
calmer, so that when dawn lightened the sky it revealed a dreary waste of 
grey waters which heaved indeed, and very disagreeably, but with so great an 
assuagement of their earlier fury that the danger of swamping seemed prac- 
tically at an end. The two boats had kept within hail of one another, and 
daybreak found them but a few yards apart. The only other object visible 
in that vast and watery waste was a low mound of land, which looked to be 
but a mile or so away. 

“* Australia!’ ejaculated Miss Smith. “ The Almighty be thanked that 
He has guided us aright through the deep ! ” 

The doctor emitted a sound of scornful and intoxicated mirth. The 
sailors addressed Miss Smith with no greater contempt than that which 
they entertained for all her sex. 

“ Australia, ma’am,”’ one of them said, “ is some three thousand miles 
away. That is some lonely Pacific island, which may or may not be in- 
habited. We had best approach it, and, if it does not appear to be peopled 
by savages, we can land on its shores and rest awhile and look for fresh 
water.” 

“With all my heart, my good men,’ Miss Smith agreed. “ These 
unfortunate children are sadly in need of a little repose on dry land. 
Heaven send that it may not be inhabited by implacable natives | ” 

‘‘ Natives,” the sailors answered her, “ are very generally implacable, 
where they exist at all. So, by your leave, ma’am, should any signs of 
human life be observable on the island, we will not land, but make our 
escape as rapidly as may be.” 

er With all ak heart, Miss Smith again agreed, and, having communi- 
cated their project to the other boat, the men bent lustily to the oars and 
were very soon within a stone’s throw of the island. 

It had a most agreeable look, being composed, as such islands so fre- 
quently are, of white and red coral, sandy shore, and dense woods of palm 
trees, banana trees, prickly pears, mangoes, and other vegetation familiar 
to all who have perused island literature. Further, it had, to the relief of the 
castaways, every appearance of being peaceful and uninhabited. 

ax 
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“We are in luck, it appears,” said Dr. O’Malley, but Miss Smith 
reproved him. é 

“ Luck, sir, is perhaps scarcely the word to apply to these fore-ordained 
mercies.” : 

“ As ye like, my good girl, as ye like. I admire the way ye keep it up, 
even, so to speak, in the maw of death. Yes, ma’am, I admire it, and I’m 
telling ye so frankly. Row on, my men; I will give you the course. We 
should have a clear run on to yonder strip of beach. There’s another fore- 
ordained mercy for ye, ma’am, that this island has a bit of beach, and it is 
not guarded all round by reefs the way we'd be smashed to bits trying to 
land.” 

Even as it was, the billows broke too roughly on the beach to make 
landing a safe or agreeable task; however, it was presently accomplished, 
and both boats grounded on the sand. 

What a landing was that ! Cramped and chilly orphans stumbled or 
were lifted on to a glistening shore already warming under the morning 
sunlight, for it was promising to be a fair day. A dense growth of wood 
climbed back almost from the shores ; it was full of the delightful noises 
of monkeys and of birds, moved, it seemed, to prodigious excitement by the 
advent of these strange visitors. 

“‘ Apparently quite uninhabited,” said Dr. O’Malley. “ Not a footprint 
on the sands but our own : no traces of human visitation. What d’ye think, 
Anderson ? ”’ 

“« That you may be right, sir,” replied the sailor addressed, “‘ or you may 
be wrong. I take this to be one of the lonelier and remote islands, and it 
may be that we are the first human creatures to have set foot on it. On the 
other hand, it may be one of those islands which the savages visit from time 
to time. We shall do well, sir, to make a very cautious inspection. Remem- 
ber, we have not a weapon between us. And with all these children, and 
the two ladies . . .” 

“There, there, my man,” interrupted the doctor, “‘ no one wants to be 
killed by savages, ladies and children or not, so restrain your irrelevance. 
It is obvious that there are no savages here at the moment, so let us make 
ourselves as comfortable as we can while we may. No use looking ahead 
for danger. Jean here looks as calm as if she were on a trip from Glasgow — 
to one of the Hebrides, instead of being cast up on a wild island in Oceania. 
Eh, Jean? ” 

“4 Indeed, sir, I hope I am calm. If we are to be eaten by savages, it is 
all written in the Book, that is sairtain. And if it is not in the Book, we 
shall not be eaten.” : 

‘* Faith, to be sure, and a very comforting thought too. So long as its in 
the Book, we shan’t care, shall we. A sad pity we can’t get a glimpse at that 
Book, eh?” The doctor, still slightly intoxicated, winked at Miss Smith 
who, however, thought such levity ill-timed and did not respond. 

“Enough of this,” she said, with some severity. “I cannot think 
doctor, that this is the moment for ribaldry as to our pre-ordained fates. 
Rather should we be employed (having in mind particularly what day it is) 
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in giving thanks to the Almighty for His present mercies. But what we 
have first to do is to seek some shelter where the children can repose, and, 
if possible, to obtain something to eat and drink for their breakfasts. I 
have heard that the cocoa-nut yields a very pleasant milk. Yonder wood 
seems to be full of such nuts ; we must obtain some.” 

“ That is easily done,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Animus est in patinis ; and 
quite right too, for prayers will wait but hunger won’t.” So saying, he and 
the four sailors went off to forage for food, while Miss Smith and Jean 
made the forty children lie down on the soft green grass between the beach 
and the wood, where most of them fell presently very sound asleep. The 
two women, too anxious to repose, sat among them and talked together in 
low and calm tones of the terrible situation in which they found themselves. 

Presently the doctor and sailors returned with their arms full of cocoa- 
nuts and all kinds of fruits. _ 

““ We have but to kindle a fire,” said the doctor, “‘ and we will have a 
famous breakfast. With my magnifying glass and the sun we will soon 
accomplish that. We can then boil some of the milk, in its shell. Later, 
we shall catch some fish and other small creatures suitable for frying. 
Etiam stultis acuit ingenium fames, eh, Miss Smith? We will live 
famously, be sure.” : 

Such was his joviality that Miss Smith guessed that he had yet more 
rum taken, and shrank away. In such an awful situation, and on Sunday 
morning too, to besot oneself with alcoholic liquor ! What degradation ! 
The four sailors, who had not, from all appearances, been offered the 
opportunity of doing this, were gloomy and sour, and drew away to talk 
among themselves. 

Presently the children began stirring, and the elder of them were pro- 
digiously pleased and amazed at their strange surroundings, so that Miss 
Smith and the nurse found it all they could do to keep their charges from 
scattering into the woods to play. a 

** Oh, I fancy it’s safe enough,” said the doctor, engaged in kindling a fire 
of sticks through his magnifying glass. “ Still, ye never know, and they’re 
tasty biteens for any prowling beast, the poor little devils. Faith, ma’am, 
if you and I chanced to be cannibals, we would have a famous breakfast, to 
be sure.” 

He laughed heartily as his own jest, but Miss Smith found it very 
shocking, and moved yet further away from him. He 

‘“‘ Cheer up, ma’am,” he encouraged her. “ Dum fata sinunt vivite 
laeti. Never be down-hearted at all.” 

The day wore on, and became prodigiously hot. Our castaways were 
well occupied in exploring their island ; they were fortunate enough to find 
a spring of fresh water not far from them, and all the usual luxuries without 
which no island is worthy to be so called, such as yams, bread-fruit, and so 
forth. As the sun grew stronger, and as no indications of ferocious beasts 
were heard, Miss Smith, Jean and the orphans moved into the shade of the 
wood, Miss Smith closely admonishing the children on no account to stray 
out of call. 
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After the mid-day meal, the sea being now comparatively smooth,’ the 
four sailors and Dr. O’Malley put out in the two boats in order to make a 
tour round the island. MEP: 

“You will be back long before nightfall,” I trust, said Miss Smith. 

‘‘ We shall, then,” the doctor assured her. i 

But the day wore on, and they were not back before nightfall. Miss Smith 
grew perturbed. What could have happened ? Fear filled the breasts of the 
two women, who found themselves thus alone, without male protection. 

The night drew on, and sleeping arrangements had to be made. Most 
of the orphans were laid upon the ground, wrapped in coats ; for a few of 
the youngest Miss Smith made a kind of tent of her crinoline, reluctant as 
she was to divest herself of this garment, the wearing of which so much 
enhanced the natural dignity of females. 

In what tremor and agitation that night was spent, may be imagined. 
Jean, indeed, was fairly calm, relying still on the Book, though, as Miss 
Smith once told her shortly, as she had no acquaintance with its contents, 
it gave small reason for comfort. Miss Smith herself, not being a Calvinist 
but a protestant Anglican, preferred to petition the Almighty for succour, 
which Jean, as she pointed out to her, could not with any show of logic do. 

After a while the sleep of exhaustion ended this theological discussion, 
until Miss Smith was woken by infants clamouring for breakfast. 

Eagerly the two women scanned the beach for the boats, but alas, there 
was no sign of them. A bright and beautiful day broke, heightened to its 
noon heat, wore to a drowsy afternoon, and still not a male human creature 
was within view, beyond the helpless and noisy little orphan boys. 

““ Have they deserted us ?”’ cried Miss Smith. “‘ Can even the doctor 
have such a heart of stone ? No, I will not credit it, even of a Papistical and 
drunken atheist. Have they then met with some accident or assault ? ” 

““T do not ken, miss,” replied Jean, a very literal woman, who always 
answered, to the best of her capacity, the rhetorical questions of others. 
“1 think,” she went on, “ I will give the younger bairns a wash, which they 
sorely need.”’ 

So saying she set about this task. Miss Smith, too agitated to assist, and 
unwilling that the children should observe her agitation, moved to a little 
distance and sat on the shore, gazing out to sea. 

Alas, what a sorry plight was theirs ! Two women stranded in the middle 
of the ocean with forty defenceless children and no male protector. For 
gentlemen, Miss Smith felt, are a protection in such emergencies. Gentle- 
men are so practical, so strong, so admirably well informed. Gentlemen 
can cut down trees, put up tents, capture birds, beasts and fishes. Gentle- 
lt are so progressive. Gentlemen know where they are and what to do 
about it. 

For the first time in her life, Miss Smith would have given a great deal to 
see a pair of whiskers. 

And, even as she succumbed to this longing, a voice hailed her, and, 
ee Pe she saw the ginger whiskers of Dr. O’Malley emerging from 
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“Thank God ! ”’ Miss Smith breathed. 

He walked up to her, and seemed in a great state of anger. 

“Those scoundrels,” he exclaimed. “ Those dastardly rogues. They 
are gone with the boats. They’ve left us in the lurch, devil take them.” 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Miss Smith, nearly swooning. 

"Tis so indeed, as I’ll tell you. When we got round to the other side 
of the island, and had landed and explored it a little, those ruffians in- 
formed me of their project. They didn’t like the look of the island, they 
said ; they were afraid of a visit from savages, and anyhow they were sure 
no ship would ever come to such a lost spot. Anyhow, they were after 
leaving the island with the two boats cargoed with fruit and cocoa-nuts, and 
setting their course for some more likely island, or possibly striking some 
steamer line. We couldn’t do it with all those children, they said ; couldn’t 
get the boats along. So, if ye please, they and I were to leave the women 
and children here and make away by ourselves, the way we might have a 
chance of getting somewhere.”’ 

“ My God,” said Miss Smith. “ What villainy ! And you, doctor—you 
did not consent to their scheme ? ” 

“I did not, then. I gave Anderson a cracked jaw and Martin a black eye. 
But I couldn’t do much against the four of them. They pushed off and left 
me stunned on the beach. When I came to, they were well out to sea, bad 
luck to the protestant devils. I couldn’t do anything but camp for the night 
there and push back through the woods to-day, with the help of my 
compass. . . . Lord, but it’s been a dry day! We must see about fer- 
menting some of this fruit-juice, the way we'll get something fit to drink.” 

“Doctor,” said Miss Smith, “I thank you from my heart for not 
deserting us. I have sometimes, perhaps, spoken harshly to you in the 
past—and indeed there are things I could wish otherwise in you, for we 
are all sinful creatures. But you have played a noble part in this distressing 
business.” 

“‘ Not a bit, my dear creature, not a bit. To tell ye the truth, I don’t 
for a moment think those scoundrels will be saved. I fancy we are better 
off where we are, where there is at least a chance of rescue, and plenty of 
food in the meantime. I daresay those fellows will be wishing themselves 
back before long. They may be set on by savages in canoes, or capsized 
in a squall and eaten up by sharks, or a thousand things. 

Had I not thought so, I would not have been left behind, for, as they say, 
ad suum quemque aequum est quaestum esse callidum—which means, 
every man for himself. No no, I stay here until I am taken away by some 
safer craft than an open boat.” 

* * # * 

Time wore on. In vain the castaways spied every day for a passing 
vessel : none passed, or, if they passed, they stayed not. Weeks grew into 
months, months into years. Dr. O’Malley succeeded in fermenting the 
juice of mangoes to his satisfaction, and passed much of his time in the 
happy intoxication thereby induced. “ Bibere papaliter,” he would mur- 
mur. “ Sure, if it is not quite that, it is the best I can do on this forsaken 
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spot.”” Miss Smith endeavoured to redeem him ; at last, succumbing to 
propinquity and persuasion, she married him. The doctor's earlier wife 
was so many thousand miles away that he did not think it necessary to 
mention her. He told Miss Smith that he must marry someone, and that he 
could not wait until the eldest female orphans came to suitable years. 
Obviously too, he said, their position, at present a little compromising, 
must, in the interests of propriety, be regularised by matrimony. Miss 
Smith saw that point, but did not think it right to marry a Roman Catholic. 
The doctor assured her that that was no matter ; his Catholicism was 
merely nominal, and only came on when he had too much mango-juice 
taken, and anyhow he would promise not to influence in that direction any 
children they might have. At that Miss Smith blushed very much, and 
thought it more proper to consent. A lady cannot, she had been well 
taught by her mother, discuss with a gentleman the children she and he 
may have, without subsequently marrying him. It simply cannot be done. 
So Miss Smith consented to become (as she thought, though this was not 
actually so) Mrs. O’Malley, and they were married according to the 
Scottish rite, before two witnesses, the dour and disapproving Jean and 
the eldest orphan. 

I have now to record the sad fact that, far from redeeming the doctor 
from excessive mango-juice, Miss Smith little by little abandoned her 
principle of abstinence and took to this pleasant and fermented liquor 
herself, until, alas, she was too frequently to be found in a state of cheerful 
irresponsibility and garrulity very far from the discretion of her spinster 
days. I cannot account for this : it may have been the climate, or the influ- 
ence of her husband, or merely the gradual abandonment of hope of return 
to the world. Whatever the cause, the result was an increased sympathy 
between the so-called husband and wife, for, as the doctor remarked, 
‘* Ad connectendas amicitias, tenacissimum vinculum est morum similitudo. 
Which mean’s my dear, that I like you better tipsy.” 

Meanwhile, the orphans grew up together, under the guidance and 
tutelage of these three adults, and there were added to them the ten children 
born to Dr. O’Malley and Miss Smith, who had the Victorian knack of 
progenitiveness. Some of them were twins. 

In 1870, Dr. O’Malley was devoured, while out swimming, by a shark. 
This tragic event followed on a very violent quarrel which he had had with 
Miss Smith, he having been found instructing some of his children in 
Popish rites and doctrines while in liquor. 

_ “ In vino veritas,” he replied to her rebukes. ‘‘ And, while we’re about 
it, here’s some more truth for ye, me dear.” He proceeded, in a very dis- 
agreeable manner, to call her a wanton, revealing to her for the first time 
that she was his mistress and not his wife, and, in fact, Miss Smith still. 
Jean, who was present at the scene, and to whom Miss Smith turned for 
support under the outrage, merely observed that she had “ kenned it all 
the while,” but had thought it better to say nothing, in order that Miss 
Smith might at least believe herself to be respectably married. “ For I 
kenned weel,” said Jean, “‘ that ye’d do it whether or no, and if ye had done 
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it knowing the truth, ye would have been committing a sin. So I held my 
whist, as he should have done to the end. Men! ” 

That same day, the doctor terminated his career in the sad and violent 
manner recorded above. Miss Smith, in her newly revealed relationship 
to him, scarcely liked to mourn him or play the widow. She regarded his 
removal as a dispensation of Providence, and decided that the respectable 
course now was to forget him as soon as might be. 

And so the little island nation developed along its own lines, isolated 
and remote, year after year, decade after decade, century after century 
(for, as we know, the twentieth century followed the nineteenth). A 
strange community indeed! All those inter-marrying orphans of many 
races—what have their descendants become ? And what the descendants 
of the doctor and Miss Smith ? What strange strands of mid-Victorian 
piety and prudery are woven with the primitive instincts of such a race, 
remote from any contacts with the wider world ? What are their religions, 
what their outlook, what their speech, what culture or learning have they 
won? Is Miss Smith long since dead, or does she perhaps, still reign, 
nearly a century old, the actual ancestress of many inhabitants, the spiritual 
head of all? What has Miss Fanny Smith, the English clergyman’s 
daughter, now become ? What of her pieties and her pruderies is left after 
nearly seventy years of island life ? What traces, ancestral or influential, 
of the Irish doctor, are to be found among the island people? Are they 
still a Victorian people, or have they suffered, even as we, the phases of the 
passing years ? Or have they perhaps reverted to mere savagery ? 

One cannot help feeling interested. 

And, before long, we may know. For this very year an expedition has 
gone forth, with maps and charts and a faded manuscript, to seek for 
Orphan Island. A curious event occurred this summer. A young 
Australian man of business communicated to the public an odd tale, 
passed down in his family from his great grandfather, a sailor named Ander- 
son, who died some forty years ago. This sailor, before he died, gave to his 
son a faded and ancient manuscript, illustrated by charts, showing the 
approximate location of a certain Pacific island, whereon, he said, he and 
some comrades of his had left a lady, a nurse, a doctor, and forty orphan 
children, in the year 1858. He had not mentioned it earlier, not wishing 
the part played in the matter by himself and his companions to be revealed, 
but now that he was dying his conscience worked, and he solemnly adjured 
his son to communicate this intelligence to someone who would conduct an 
expedition to seek for this island, in case any of the castaways might have 
survived. His son, not attending very closely to the strange tale, speedily 
forgot all about it, and forgotten it was until the year 1923, when the sailor's 
great grandson, a man of some enterprise, coming on the manuscript and 
the chart among some old papers, took the trouble to communicate them to 
the press, whereupon certain persons, out of interest in the curious affair, set 
forth on an exploring expedition to those seas. 

Before the year is out, they will certainly find Orphan Island. 

One cannot help feeling interested. 
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THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH 


By GERALD BULLETT 


T is a strange, a fantastic trade, said Saunders, that of the novelist. 
To sit at home cutting pieces off oneself, not devotionally, like a fanati- 
cal fakir, but for sale; really, there is something almost indecent 
about it when you think of it in that way. Not that a man writes 
autobiography in his fiction : to suppose that (as you will be quick to tell 
me) is the most vulgar of errors, an error which only the unimaginative can 
entertain for a moment. Your novelist retails, not his personal history, but 
rather his personal essence, his quality, the spiritual precipitate that 
remains in the bottom of his test-tube when the experiment is over, 
remains to be subtly modified by every succeeding experiment, until the 
inevitable smash reduces all his brave dreams and discoveries to a handful 
of dust and broken glass. But death is not the only obliterator of records 
and of the quintessential wisdom into which the mind of an artist is able to 
condense records. There is another path to oblivion. The enemy of life is 
able to achieve the same effect by a gesture more delicate, more ironical, 
working havoc in a man under the guise of renewing his youth. This is 
what happened to my old friend Humphrey Dyke Smith, as you shall hear. 
I call him my friend, as indeed he was; but long years ago I had 
delighted to express my homage by calling him master. Youth, especially 
idealistic youth aspiring to literature, can use this language without feeling 
absurd. Certainly I did not feel absurd when I first stood, a boy of eighteen, 
in the presence of my hero. You can imagine my sensations ; none better. 
I glowed with exultation, I blushed with embarrassment and a sense of my 
own unworthiness, to find myself confronting an admittedly great novelist. 
I need not relate now the circumstances that had made me dare to send to 
Humphrey Dyke (for so, as you know, he appeared on his title-pages) a 
handful of my own jejune and juvenile fiction. Suffice it that I had sent it, 
and that he, with the unassuming kindliness of the very great, had invited 
me to call and “ have a chat ” about the stuff. I dare say I had my share 
of auctorial vanity in those days ; but, even then, the last thing I wished to 
discuss with this king among lions was the literary activity of myself, the 
most humble of mice. Nor did we in fact spend much time on that un- 
profitable subject. He gave me generous encouragement, far more than my 
work deserved or my subsequent performances justified ; and then he took me 
to see his roses. It enhanced hischarm for meto find that heseemed readierto 
discourse on the lethal efficacy of quassia-chips than on literature. Inappear- 
ance the man was as robust, masculine and distinguished as his own books. 
He was then at the zenith of his fame, and indeed of his achievement. 
Yet he continued, for nearly two decades, to produce work which, though 
it did not surpass his previous best, was not inferior to it either in 
inspirational power or delicacy of execution. During those years it was my 
privilege to visit him frequently. At our first meeting there had been but 
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fifteen years between us, and these, as I matured, seemed to dwindle away 
to almost nothing. In fundamental brain-power there was always, of course, 
an enormous disparity between us, for Dyke, though he developed com- 
paratively late, was a man of intellect as well as a man of genius. But even 
this disparity was soon lost to view : Dyke himself saw to that. Quite con- 
tentedly he kept his conversation within my intellectual compass, and yet 
contrived to get some pleasure from my company. In the season we played 
a great deal of tennis together on his private courts ; in the winter we 
played chess. Sometimes, too, we had long and for me fascinating con- 
ferences about his work ; but those I must tell you more about some other 
time, for they do not belong to this story. Very soon I reached the wise 
conclusion that I was more fitted to talk about literature than to produce it. 
I gave up my own scribbling and took to theology, abandoning one form of 
fiction for another, you will say. But though I ceased wooing the Muse I 
was always ready to play Pandarus to another’s wooing. All my life I have 
been a haunter of literary salons—by which I mean that where two or three 
writers are gathered together, there am I in the midst. That will partly 
explain to you my predilection for your own ungodly society. 

It was in my curate days that my friendship with Dyke took root. After 
I came to this living we saw a good deal less of each other for a while, until, 
at the death of his widowed mother, he sold up his home and came to live 
within four miles of me in the pleasant country house you know well. 
No doubt you have made at least one pious pilgrimage to it. A white- 
washed, red-roofed house, with leaded casement windows and a'front door 
in heavy black oak rather ecclesiastical in appearance. In the front, tall 
pines ; at the back, roses growing in a little grove of silver birches planted 
by Dyke himself five years ago. Of conventional carpet-gardening there is 
none. The place is something of a wilderness, and he loved it to be so. It 
was in this house, eighteen months ago, that the mysterious catastrophe 
occurred which at one stroke restored him to health and happiness and 
deprived modern letters of a writer who, in the opinion if many, was 
second only to Thomas Hardy. 

Restored him, I say ; for he had been ailing for many months, and the 
sombre philosophy that characterises all his books began to degenerate 
into a personal and despairing pessimism. He had fallen out of love with 
life. The death of his wife had soured rather than broken him ; for he now 
spent a deplorable proportion of his time making public gestures of con- 
tempt at the universe, shaking his fist, so to speak, at God. Hardy, at his 
bitterest, is less savage than was Dyke in some of these diatribes, many of 
which were never printed. “‘ If only he could contrive to forget his loss,” 
we said to ourselves who watched him grow daily more gaunt, more aged. 
No doubt his general bodily weakness was due to nervous disorder, and 
that in its turn must have been due, in large measure, to his new habit of 
mind, his angry brooding upon the series of indignities to which man is 
subjected in this mortal life. He had lost poise. Yet not wholly, for even 
during that dark and ever darkening period he was busy upon a novel, his 
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last, which reveals, in spite of its unparalleled savagery, no falling off in 
literary power. You've read it, of course—The Inviolable Shade, a trite 
silly title chosen by Dyke’s publishers after the catastrophe to which I have 
referred. You agree that it is not the least of his works. é 

One morning he woke, after a night of profound sleep, with all his 
physical ailments forgotten. Alas, it was not only them he had forgotten. 
Bateson, his aged manservant, came into his room to draw the curtains. 
Bateson, you must know, had been in the family from boyhood. 

“Tt is a beautiful morning, sir,”’ remarked Bateson, as he let the sun- 
shine into the room. ‘“‘ The birds are singing in the garden, sir, in a way 
that one would scarcely credit.”’ I have it on Bateson’s own authortiy that 
this is precisely what he said. I gathered that he was in the habit of opening 
the day with some little observation such as this. It was his contribution 
to the task of inducing serenity in his master. 

On this occasion Dyke’s reception of the matutinal homily was unusual. 
‘ Cheerio, dad ! ” he called, boisterously flinging aside the bedclothes. 

“ Ha ha, sir |!” Bateson laughed, as in duty bound. ‘“‘ Very good, I’m 
sure, sir. As if the likes of me could be the father of a gentleman. A very 
laughable fancy indeed, sir.” 

‘I’m glad you approve of my little pleasantry, Bateson. But—hell, 
where am 1?” 

‘Where are you, sir?” Bateson stared. “I don’t think I understand you.” 

“Where am I?” cried Dyke again, a boyish ring in his voice. ‘‘ This 
room is deuced strange to me.” He stared at Bateson, awaiting an explana- 
tion. ‘‘ Have you been up to some lark, Bateson? . . . My sainted aunt! 
—what’s come over you, man?” 

‘* 1’m not aware,” said Bateson, a little stiffly, “‘ that anything’s overcome 
me, sir. As for playing tricks: at my age. . . .” 

“But, my dear fellow,” Dyke protested, ‘‘ you look thirty years older 
than you did last night ! ” 

“Time tells on us all, sir. One don’t always care to be reminded, if I 
may make the observation.” 

_“ Now look here, Bateson, be a sport. Tell me, did I get home late last 
night ? Carrying a pretty heavy cargo, eh?” 

“ You didn’t go out at all yesterday, sir. And if it’s liquor you’re allooding 
to, if you took as much as two glasses of sherry, that’s all you did take, and 
not so much as a thimbleful more, sir.”’ 

Dyke winked. ‘“‘ You’re a treasure, Bateson. Tell the same tale to the old 
lady, and all’s well.” 

If you're referring to Mrs. Bateson, sir. . . .” 

I’m not, my dear chap. I’m referring to my sainted mother.” 

At last even Bateson began to understand. “ God bless my soul, you 
don’t mean to say . . . Don’t you remember, sir, that your mother, poor 
lady, is . . . gone aloft, as the poet says, sir?” 

Dyke sat on the bed pulling his trousers on. He looked up resentfully 
at Bateson’s words. “‘ Damn it, Bateson, don’t you know better than to 
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take advantage of a gentleman when he’s got a thick head ! The joke’s in 
bad taste. You’d better run off to your duties.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Bateson, his wits in a whirl, walked from the room with as much dignity 
as he could command. He was recalled by a yell that set his nerves quiv- 
ering. ‘'rembling in every muscle, the poor old man rushed panting up the 
stairs again, and, after a paralysed moment of sheer terror, re-entered the 
room from which he had just been dismissed. He found his master staring, 
with wild eyes that burned like cinders in his livid face, into the wardrobe 
mirror. He turned that terrible face to Bateson. 

“Tm grey,” he confided, in a hoarse whisper. “‘ My skin’s all lined. It 
wasn’t like that yesterday, Bateson. My Christ, am I going mad ? ” 

Tears rolled down the old servant’s cheeks. “ I’m sure I hope not sir,” 
he answered, invincibly respectful. ‘‘ And in any case it wouldn’t become 
me to say 4 

Dyke clutched the man’s arm viciously. ‘‘ Tell me, for God’s sake, am 
I grey ? Look at me and tell the truth before I strangle you ! ” 

“Your hair is greying, sir, without a doubt.” 

“Ah! And my skin, dry and wrinkled about the eyes. Old, Bateson, 
old? Isit so?” 

““ Not more than one would expect in the circumstances, sir. We’re 
none of us so young as we were. . . . You’re hurting my arm, sir, if I may 
take the liberty.”’ 

““ Not so young as we were!” Dyke turned to the mirror again to 
examine the ravages time had made. “ But I’m not nineteen yet, you fool ! ”’ 

“* Sixty-one, sir. Begging your pardon.” 

To shut out the sight of himself Dyke buried his face in his hands, 
turned blindly about, and plunged on to the bed with the jerky spasmodic 
movement of a man brought down by a bullet. 

“There, there!” said Bateson, patting those hunched and shaking 
shoulders. “‘ You’re not quite yourself, sir. That’s all. [ll get you a little 
pick-me-up, and all will be as merry as . . . as a marriage-bell, so to 
speak, sir.”” He tottered from the room to invoke the assistance of his wife, 
Dyke’s housekeeper, and of young Perkins, Dyke’s confidential secretary. 


2 


You can imagine the scenes that followed better than I can describe 
them. Suppose you were to wake up to-morrow morning and find yourself 
to be a withered old man, and you will understand poor Dyke’s state of 
mind. For a long while he simply could not be brought to believe the 
truth. He called everybody a liar without distinction of persons. But after 
a day or two he had to face the facts. If, as he half thought, he was merely 
suffering from a bad dream, he had to confess that it was a remarkably 
consistent dream, and apparently a continuous one, for it showed no signs 
of ending. He felt that he had been stripped suddenly of his youth ; that, 
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by some devilish miracle, he had been forced to leap, in one evil night, the 
forty middle years of his life. One effect of this was to bring death hideously 
nearer to one who had had no time to school himself to the thought of that 
ultimate doom. He had indeed schooled himself to it, but the effects of that 
schooling, like everything else pertaining to the middle period, were utterly 
obliterated. The blank space in his memory was as clean as a slate wiped 
by a wet sponge. When, for the purposes of test, we mentioned his late 
wife to him, he was interested only as one is interested in the love-affairs of 
a total stranger. The women he met in the pages of light fiction—and now 
he read quite a deal of light fiction—were more real to him than was the 
woman whose death had laid waste his life not many months before. Our 
prayer that he might forget had been answered, and with a vengeance. 

Only for a day or two did he abandon himself to miserable forebodings. 
His very immaturity saved him. He set himself to study the new part he 
must play in the world, worked up the facts about himself methodically as 
though preparing for an examination. One thing he would not do; nor 
did we seek to persuade him. Some obscure instinct forbade him to read 
his own books. Young Perkins, an able and a very sympathetic fellow, 
proved an admirable coach. Quick to understand his employer’s altered 
psychology, he pretended to be serenely unaware of anything tragic in the 
situation. He took it all as a matter of course, and Dyke himself, after that 
first futile raging, accepted it with a kind of levity. ““ When I go up for my 
Responsions, Perkins,” he would begin. And Perkins would cut in 
quickly, ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Dyke, your Oxford days are over. You will 
remember what I told you yesterday.” Perkins had been the most pas- 
sionate admirer of the great Dyke, and it was he, undoubtedly, who bore 
the brunt of the tragedy. 

I happened to be present during one of these lesson-hours. 

““ If you take my advice,” Perkins was saying, as I entered the room, 
“you will make a note of these things.”’ His air was that of a sorely tried 
Director of Studies. “I will give you once again a short precis of your career. 
Now it was in 1895, when your second novel appeared, that you dropped 
using your surname. From that time onward you have been known, 
privately as well as professionally, as Humphrey Dyke.” 

““ And my first novel, what about that ! ” 

“ Your first novel bore all three names on its title-page, Humphrey Dyke 
Smith. Or rather, the first edition did. For this reason it is much sought 
after by collectors. The last copy I heard of fetched £20 at Sotheby’s. 
The second edition, which differs from the first only in being short of the 
one word Smith, is worth but little more than its original price.” 

“Twenty quid for five letters,” said Dyke frivolously. “‘ Pretty good 
pay, that ! I must have been a fair-sized bug, Perkins ? ” 

‘* You were,” said Perkins curtly. 

Perkins continued to discourse, while Dyke from time to time made 
notes in an exercise-book that had been provided for that purpose. I idled 
about the room, fingering books, and pretending to read a paragraph here 
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and there. Presently out of the tail of my eye I saw Dyke pause in his 
writing and look up at Perkins. There was something in his glance that 
made me bite my lips in pain. “Its rather fun, isn’t it, Perkins?” he 
said, boyishly wistful. 

“* Very amusing indeed,” answered Perkins in a rather loud harsh voice. 


_ And he jumped up from his chair and ran from the room with puckered 


face. 
3 


I persuaded Dyke to pay me a visit now and again, always hoping that 
another miracle might undo the evil wrought by the first one, and so restore 
my old friend to me. Our first meeting, after his lapse of memory, had 
been painful, naturally. We were re-introduced by Perkins, who, with 
that correct official air he now affected, explained carefully who and what 
I was. Gradually we became acquainted. Dyke, now a mere boy, treated 
me with a mixture of deference and banter that I should have found 
charming in a man really young. I remember he called once while I was 
correcting the proofs of The Inviolable Shade, a task I had gladly undertaken 
in order to relieve the devoted Perkins of a painful duty. 

“ Proof-sheets,”’ cried Dyke, seizing upon them with glee. “ How 
exciting ! May I look? . . . By Jove, that was awfully rude of me, wasn’t 
it, to grab them like that! Do you mind me having a peep, Mr. 
Saunders ? ” 

While I hesitated he took my permission for granted. And J, on reflec- 
tion, encouraged him to read on. 

“* Oh, it’s a novel. Thought it was your sermons, don’t you know.” He 
dropped into a chair, and read for five minutes. “Is it your own work, 
Mr. Saunders ? ” (How it hurt me to be called Mr. Saunders ! ) 

I answered that the author was a friend of mine. 

*‘ Bit over my head, I’m afraid,’’ Dyke said cheerfully. “ Don’t quite 
see what your friend is getting at.”’ 

Before I had an answer ready he blushed self-consciously and began 
fumbling in his pocket. ‘‘ That reminds me. I’ve been trying my hand at 
writing, and I should value your opinion if you'll be so good. You’re a 
tremendous reader, I know.”’ 

He handed me his manuscript. My fingers trembled as they closed upon 
it. A faint hope stirred in me. f 

“Its a poem,” explained Dyke, “ and its about a . . . well, someone I 
met the other day in the village.” 

I remember a few lines of that poem. Indeed I can’t forget them. 

Her eyes are heavenly blue ; her hair falls down 
In gleaming ringlets like a golden crown. 
Looking at me from under lashes long, 

Her mystic beauty moves me like a song. 


This from a man who had narrowly missed the Nobel Prize! I was 
bereft of speech. 
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“ T’ll tell you all about her some day,” promised Dyke, misinterpreting 
my silence. ‘‘ At present I’m too frightfully happy. She’s really a wonderful 
inspiration. I sometimes think that she’ll be the means of my getting 
back my . . . well, my literary powers, you know. Perkins is a bit doubtful 
about it, but he’s an awful old raven. Do you think there’s a chance, sir ? ”’ 

I handed him back his manuscript, but I could not bear to look upon the 
eat hope that trembled in his eyes. ‘‘Well, it’s a start, isn’t it ? ” I said, 
weakly. 

His face lit up. ‘‘ Do you really think so ? That’s one in the eye for old 
Perkins, anyhow ! ” 

* * * * 


Saunders broke off abruptly. For three or four minutes he stared 
reflectively into the fire. At last I ventured my protest. 

‘ But that’s not the end, Saunders !| You can’t stop there.” 

“* Indeed, it zs the end,” Saunders answered. ‘‘ From that day until his 
death, ten years later, Dyke lived in a state of adolescent happiness, 
enhanced and interrupted, as adolescent happiness always is, by the 
ecstasies and agonies of a series of love-affairs. He lived in a fool’s paradise 
—the only paradise any of us can hope to attain, this side of the grave. 
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MENDIP 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


HERE is no country I know that can fulfil a complex and exacting 
love like Mendip. Do you seek sylvan bo wers or craggy desolation, 
or hungerand thirst after geology—gotoMendip. The grandeur'of 
the cliffs and generosity of the valleys make a falcon of the mind, and 
there against your hand on the top of the wall is an elvish flora that reminds 
you of flowers of earth you know. They remind you of them, but they are 
not the same, and all over the hills, bleak as a winter sky, down the steep 
valleys and the gorges, and through the villages they go, like a floral liliput. 

Very lonely are many of the barren hills, embossed with the hillocks of 
the dead wild centuries ago, scarred with their limestone bones sticking out 
of them and pitted with the holes of the adders. And what lives on them 
increases loneliness, the brilliantly green, oviparous sand-lizard streaking 
over the turf, the moonwort growing, tiny fern with a name dripping in 
witchcraft, and the adders gliding into their holes as the pool-streams slip 
and vanish down the swallet-holes into their vasty caverns underneath. 
Or the curlew’s heady spring babble riding a mile of wind, and the frail 
music of titlark, wheatear and whinchat that makes the crystal air tingle 
with its vibrations. The whinchat begins with a churring note, and then 
breaks into a whitethroat ditty, but shorter, sweeter and more tremulous. 
It ceases after a few notes and is resumed again, and like the liquid trilling 
of the curlew, has that strangely luminous quality of sounds heard in the 
wilderness which is lacking to the valleys. Hearing their spring-songs, 
curlew’s and whinchat’s, with that wonderful quality of pure light about 
them, makes one feel that one has risen like a bubble to the topmost of life, 
and left the sediment below in the valley. An adder struck at me while I 
was searching for the curlew’s nest by a sedgy pool, and missed me by an 
inch. 

But among the dense columns of the fir-woods, on the outskirts of which 
the wind dropped the last sparkle of the curlew’s song, the flowers of the 
trees, with their tips dyed like the linnet’s breast and with golden-brown 
scales at their base, shook out a more palpable fairy incense, and the 
ring-dove sang deeper than their shadows. Round a corner, larch and birch 
let a stained-glass window into these dim cloisters, and there, spilled over 
the emerald rides that swept on ahead into a far tunnel of light, and spread 
among the trees in pools of tender green, grew the wood-sorrel, our British 
sensitive plant and April’s weatherglass. The wood-sorrel’s response to 
April is an intimate perception of its moods ; it folds back its leaves until 
they are three little green butterflies all clinging to the top of a stem, before 
the sun has had time to shake off the spray of a cloud, and senses the 
changes of moisture, light and temperature, almost before April itself has 
made up its mind about them. We deny consciousness to flowers, but here 
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is a seéming one that parallels that of a lover, carried to the extreme of 
refinement. This was the flower that hung its lavender-veined globe in a 
crease of Mendip’s bony hump, that was still a hump when its sides were 
washed by the Liassic sea. A mile of Mendip is a long journey, and in it 
you will have known the earth in many moods, through many years. 

In the train near Wells, which man once made an illuminated manuscript 
in stone out of the text of Mendip, just as he has now made a penny 
novellette in stucco at the foot of Cheddar Gorge, I saw a yaflle, a pair of jays 
and a little owl within half a minute. In one itinerary on Mendip, begun 
and ended in a single day, I found one of the loveliest churches I had ever 
seen with a carved oak ceiling that competed in beauty with the firmament 
and its figured clouds, and with carved oak pews under the white arches 
bossed with angels, animals and grotesques who must indeed live together 
in any Paradise worth the name ; the loveliest village I have ever seen a few 
miles further on, and in it two of those wood-carvings come to life ; three 
of our rarest lillies growing thickly in a pendulous woodland on a northern 
slope, and the name of another village where lived the hero of a dream I 
had had the previous night. The day before, I had come across a great 
plant of water hemlock, blowsy and baneful, whose juice put Socrates to 
sleep, and in my dream appeared a small, rotund and apoplectic man called 
Pinadeus, who was dying with a Greek helmet tilted over one ear. The 
name of the village was Doultino, once perhaps Doulting, but the “‘g”’ had 
lost its tail. Thus were mingled angels and animals and grotesques that day 
on Mendip, and it was in the village to the north of the road between Wells 
and Frome, where Mendip range lifts its first bluffs and slopes and looks 
ae towards the juvenile chalk Downs of Salisbury Plain that I saw the 

ippers. 

The first bluffs of Mendip encircled the little stone houses that poked 
their roofs up among a million leaves of golden green. They stood all 
ways and nohow in their natural amphitheatre, and a street roamed on 
inconsequently until it arrived at a bridge, crossed it in a curve like the 
swirl of a swift, and ran away up the hills out of sight. The bridge was held 
up by flowers fifteen feet deep, only they were really walls, and under it 
the stream broadened into a wide pool speckled with tiny islands whither 
hazels and even a tall pine had ridden the winds and the birds, and grassy 
inlets and promontories on the edges of which the marsh marigolds could 
see in a stream the reason for their name. At one end of the pool was a 
hatchway with cross-beams, below it a sluice, and the wildest drapery of 
wild chervil tossed their living spray against its sides. Halfway up the 
hatchway’s vertical shaft and fitting into a shallow hollow of the rock 
projected the dipper’s mossy hut, a chief’s hut in size to the wren’s similar 
one, and, as they say in places where dippers do not range, with “ no 
visible means of support.’’ A double nest too, for the dome with its entrance 
low down was but a mossy envelope to the open nest within, lined with dry 
leaves. What knowledge had they, then, of a fairy chemistry, needing not 
even to be learned, to make a stickfast glue of moisture, and of a fairy 
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mechanics to pack and twine a vegetable home, a procreant cradle, to a 
barely concave surface of a perpendicular cliff ? The chervil wove a roof 
of spray above the nest, an ivy tendril brushed the top of the dome, and the 
lower tuft was dabbled in the dew of the waters’ vaulting crystals. 
Victorian very, as Mr. Jingle would say, but no, further back than that, for 
I cannot help thinking that it was really out of Noah’s Ark that the dippers 
came, that or Croscombe Church. 

But the evidence points to Noah’s Ark. They must have flown over the 
Liassic sea until they reached the island of Mendip, refreshed themselves 
with the Terebratulids on the beach, some of whose stone mummies I 
picked up the other day there, passed on through the towering walls of 
Cheddar’s sea-cavern whose mile of roof had recently fallen in, followed up 
the little mountain stream above that did it, found another further one to 
their liking and settled there. And there these large wooden wrens or 
smallish wooden thrushes carved in the round and with tuckers silvered by 
the spray of the waterfalls, there they stayed and straddled their little 
wooden stilts on the boulders for as many years as there were April leaves 
on the trees of this very village. 

If this was not the way of it, what is the stockish little ousel, gently com- 
pressed between beak and tail, doing diving and using his stumpy wings 
for fins to catch larval caddis-worms and water-fleas and water-beetles and 
water-snails ? What is an overgrown wren doing, a singing bird, a land- 
lubber, building his nest in a watershoot, standing and making country 
curtsies within its splash, and showering a mist of drops behind him as he 
flies ? A robin building in the mainmast of the ‘“‘ Victory,” terns on a bare 
branch, gulls living in London and grey wagtails in a muddy ditch used as 
a refuse-dump by the inhabitants of Cheddar—these are trifling departures 
beside the dipper’s adoption of a water-life, where adaptation there is none. 
Sole sovereign too of his quarter mile of stream and acquainted with the 
dubious landscape of its bed better that we with the flowers of our suburban 

ardens. 
: As for nature, she did nothing whatever for him and simply looked on. 
You may say that at least she had an eye for appearances ; that she dis- 
tilled the shadows lurking in quiet pools, ground the purple browns, 
umbers, tawnies and deep greys from the mosses and lichens etched upon 
the boulders, scooped the high lights out of the broken waters and caught 
up the silver of the leaping spray. Then in broad heavy strokes proper to 
so stout a party, she plastered them over him, the tawny on the belly, 
the umber on the flat head, the slaty-grey daubed over with pool-shadow 
on the back, the purple-browns on the wings and the white slapped on in 
one round splash upon the breast. The cock-dipper, brighter and darker 
than his mate, that faced me square on the cross-beam against the hatchway 
across thirty yards of pool was not a bird unless you knew it so much 
as a model lighthouse on a bit of rock. Nature then may have 
dressed him up for the part, even though she left it entirely to him to play 
it. And in the old days, when the deciphering of her laws was in the hands 
2Z 
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of dull-minded men who would not or could not learn that the dead tell no" 
tales, it was said that the dippers and most other creatures got the colour of 
their coats from those of their homes, for concealment and as a protection 
against their enemies. But animals that are conspicuous in their natural 
surroundings thrive just as well in them as those that take the colour of 
their environment, while the latter are only difficult to detect when they 
keep quite still. They depend not upon their colour to escape their 
enemies, but their agility, resource and initiative, the power of life in them. 
It may have been of some service to the dipper to be painted as he was, but 
it was not a defensive one against his foes (if he had any, outside the foe 
against which no defence is of avail), and when he moved upon the cross- 
beam, he became a bird all right, even if it was only a wooden one. 

I agree with Samuel Butler that creatures keep turning into other 
creatures in the history of evolution, not through a fusillade of small 
variational shots fired off at random, the lucky ones that hit a mark, 
any mark, being those that succeed and survive. But a little jumping 
dinosaur became a reptilian kind of bird because he was that way of 
thinking and believing. He thought he would like to be a bird, he thought 
he could manage it, and he did. This is to say no more than that there is an 
innate tendency to development in the animate world, and that this, 
stimulated by changes in or pressure or even suggestion from its environ- 
ment, is the first cause of variations. ““ The needs of an organism,” as 
John Burroughs said, “‘ influence structure,” and if this lands us in Lam- 
arckism, what of it ? The thunders of a derided term will not hurt us. If a 
change of structure does not follow upon a groping desire and need and 
faith to changeit, the bottom is knocked out of a universeintelligible to mind 
and bearable to feeling. Surely the water-ousel justified his hyphen and 
fitted himself to an aquatic life because he so desired, and fulfilled an uncon- 
scious need by the fruits of experience. 

Yet variation of habit to meet new conditions stopped short of variation 
of internal structure to equip the habit, and a marvellous originality goes 
hand in hand with an equally marvellous conservatism ! Surely Natural 
Selection ought to have abolished the dipper who does much the same thing 
and just as well in mufti as his stream-fellows do in uniform ? The dipper 
did not change his body when he changed his life because he neither 
wanted to nor needed to. He managed very well without, and though I may 
of course be quite wrong, still I do not see what orthodox Darwinism, 
which assumes a number of fortuitious and slowly gathered variations of 
structure without sufficient motive to originate them, would have to say 
about the dipper. 

And this ingrained conservatism of the plump little Noah’s Ark bird 
carved out of wood, it is written all over him in his appearance as in his habits. 
On Tor Hill just outside Wells I had watched a pair of devoted bullfinches 
strolling about a small oak for over an hour, and heard the hen bird sing 
too (a low muttering) which is not the point, but an experience too rare and 
too dear to the naturalist to let slip out of my narrative. The pair very 
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rarely flew even from one branch to the next, but wandered about that oak, 
piping and sampling buds and measurer-moth cradles in so placid and 
dilatory a fashion that springing April herself seemed to fall into a doze. 
But not for long, for all that lotus time the nuthatch rushed from tree to 
tree across the open, twanging the three notes of his mandolin with all his 
gaiety and might—and every time he went dashing by, woke her up with 
a start. I figured it out that for the length of every branch the bullfinches 
travelled, the nuthatch raced a mile. But the dippers, once they landed on 
the hatchway, there seemed no reason why they should ever move at all. 

Being hardy birds that do not wander below the lowland streams in 
winter, even in the north, and are very punctilious about their territorial 
rights, they are early nesters on the old sites, and this pair’s young had 
flown or rather dived and dispersed (for the parents seemed unconcerned 
with them) at the end of April. The cock had even stopped singing his 
sweet, babble-wren stave, and so among the other originalities which mark 
him, is entitled to be a winter singer. Now this hatchway was their resi- 
dence in their grounds, and there they continued to perch and remain 
stationary, absorbed and damp, on two occasions for more than twenty 
minutes at a stretch. There they stayed now broadside on and now facing 
me, beaks nearly always full of food. They may have had their young 
round a corner, and used the hatchway-beam for a kitchen. A solemn and 
elaborate process of basting appeared to be going on against the beam with 
long intervals of reflection, head down pointer fashion. I say ‘‘ appeared ” 
because if business there was it kept on being lost in reverie. And the 
whole time, in whatever position or unaccountable employment, from the 
moment they flickered upon the beam often right through a cascade, to 
when they sped off down water, like village maidens overwhelmed by a 
visit from the lady of the Manor House, they curtsied and bobbed and 
bobbed again. 

It is odd that observers have never contrasted this extraordinary move- 
ment with the tail-talk of redstarts and wagtails and the precipitate dips of 
robins and wrens. These actions are conscious and expressive, gestures 
in fact, a form of thinking or rather feeling with the body. But the dipper’s 
curtsey seems to be purely automatic. The legs bend back upon the thighs 
just as though they were worked by a concealed spring, and the body drops, 
sometimes tail (short, and frequently cocked like a wren’s) and primaries 
with it. The cock bird once bobbed for ten minutes standing on one leg, 
and all the time kept jerking his head from side to side, while the nictitating 
membrane, or third eyelid, ever and anon made the eyes flash as it was 
withdrawn. The constant use of this membrane is due perhaps to the eye’s 
sensitiveness to the light from close peering in a watery twilight, and is 
about the only thing that distinguishes the species or rather genus from the 
normal small bird of the land. Its use made them look more like automatic 
birds than ever, and here were these plumpy ousels in wood fitted out with 
clockwork within that set them bobbing and glinting and head-turning to 
the prettiest mimicry of life. 
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The flight is a straight, swift dart a few inches above the water, like the 
kingfisher’s in his so different coat of azure mail, but it has a quaintly 
whizzing velocity, as though yet another use had been found for that little 
motor-mechanism inside. And in flight he would often lead the way down 
stream and around the bend with a bright “ chit,” a syncopated “ this way, 
my dear,” and she discreetly kept her distance half-a-dozen feet behind. 
The dipper world was stabilised. A pair of grey wagtails shared the pool 
with the dippers, and the shallows and banks tapestried in wild ransoms 
round it, and dipper and wagtail together hunted lurking crustaceans there. 
The beloved of Noah trotted to and fro with intervals to curtsey, drank 
with the profoundest gravity and bobbed a very perfunctory thanks, 
preened his white gorget and curtsied while he did it, while the water- 
nymph transformed into a bird of gold and pearl frisked over the stones as 
lightly as its own shadow. The sylph leaped out over the pool for a fly, and in 
the capture and spin within its own length, gave up its substance to a flash 
of colliding colours. But the dipper had his lustre too, and a crystal palace 
to bob in that magically dissolves and is reintegrated in veils of gleaming 
light. He has his, because he is not carved in wood nor wound up to bob 
and whizz and row under water, but lives with a warm, beating heart 
to drive him, and has made the running stream and its faint dream-like 
floor beneath, and the waterfall wreathed in spray and the jewelled rocks, 
images of life’s strangeness and brightness, mysteriously his own. 

I like to indulge a fancy that there is some power or quality of spirit in 
nature whose special office is to man, which accompanies and hovers about 
us, ever seeking to draw us into perceptions and intimacies against and 
beyond our normal acceptance of the familiar world. It teases us to halt 
and look, and will not let us be, as though it recognised that beauty itself 
grows old to us in being the same to-day as yesterday, and that wontedness 
is the beginning of the slope that leads us down into Hamlet’s dread 
confession : 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
On Mendip, this spirit is of uncommon strength, and many times plucked 
me by the sleeve. So I might have got used to the deep blue clouds of 
common bugle that lay over the slopes of moist woodland but for that queer 
tug as I went by. I stopped and saw that the flowers crowded in whorls upon 
the single reddish-purple stem had spilled their rich stain over the sessile 
opposite leaves in contact with them. The denser the flowers grew and 
the higher up the stem they climbed, the deeper did the leaves—and 
whoever heard of a blue leaf ?—drink of their pigment, or as a literary man 
might have said, justly perhaps, the distillation of their flowery souls. 

Even the anemones of the chequered glades might make our unofficial 
heaven common if they lasted too long or you failed to see the flash of 
crimson underneath when the wind swings them or that, when they are 
thick upon the ground, their spreading, deeply cut leaves will hide and roof 
it over like an Adam’s ceiling. Or the early purple orchis, whose smell, say 
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the books, is “‘ strong and offensive,” but in my humble opinion, is like 
honey in the comb, there are so many of them in the sunnier woods of 
Mendip that you might well regard them as the grass of the field—until 
you bend to them and see that the purple sepals opening their wings behind 
the corolla and in front of the long spur look like a winged Eros astride a 
crimson-purple dolphin. And woodruff and sanicle, sainfoin, clary and 
the golden saxifrage, they would not look so gay by any other names. Or 
those rooks and lapwings, what are they but lapwings and _ rooks, 
except that the lapwings, tumbling with an abandon rare and therefore 
cherished among ourselves, are being followed by the rooks tumbling in 
imitation after them. And I was riding on a bus between Wells and Bristol 
past rolling slope and rolling slope, an Amurath an Amurath succeeding, 
when just in time I caught sight of a wood upon one of them new-clad in 
purple, brown, pink and varying shades of green. All round it on the bare 
grass was an unbroken edging of gorse in full flower. A glimpse it might 
have been of the earth-goddess of our ancestors or of that very power or 
Spirit in nature with her mission to us men. 

Other unveilings there were too, but the dippers and that village where 
they lived were supreme among them. These dippers, who in a masterly 
originality took to a water life without the ghost of a qualification for it 
nor a tool in their bodies to aid them, were these venturing spirits the 
same as those whose lives were so conservative and bound to routine, cast 
and fixed into a mould to an extent greater than among most other birds, 
so that they looked their part in wood and clockwork ? The more we get 
to know of the secrets of nature, the more we find there is to know. 
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THE VICTORIAN HUMORIS 


By E. T. RAYMOND . 


T is a commonplace that no generation finds delight in the average 

humour which delighted its predecessors. Jack Point thought little 

of the Merrie Festes of Hugh Ambrose, though in fact they were 

surprisingly of a piece with his own. There was more meat in 
Mrs. Caudle’s’ Curtain Lectures than in much of the humour of 
domesticity that makes effective appeal to-day ; but Douglas Jerrold, 
like the drama as Mr. Curdle conceived it, is “ gone, absolutely gone.” 
A great public rejoices over Mr. Stephen Leacock’s Frenzied Fiction ; 
it would yawn, no doubt, if offered the much neater Sensation Novels 
of Bret Harte. 

It is all a question of accent. Everything that’s sayable has long ago 
been said, as Gilbert’s disillusioned humorist was obliged to admit. 
But there is always the possibility of some slight novelty in tone or 
grimace. The jokes of every age, like the clothes, must be built from 
the same materials, but there can always be some distinction of cut. 
Even the jest of exaggeration which used to be the main stock-in-trade 
of the American humorist may be traced as far as Renaissance Italy 
or China under the Mings. It was about the time that the Constable 
Bourbon sacked Rome that Castiglione, in [/ Cortejano, recommended 
to young wits the story of a climate so cold that an officer’s orders froze 
as he shouted them, and had to be put in a chafing-dish before they 
became intelligible to the men. It was about the time that the Great 
Wall was built that an Oriental wag first related how a man knocked 
down by a hearse retaliated by ejaculating the single word “‘ Greedy.” 
Elijah chaffed the priests of Baal much as a Labour member girds at 
his Liberal opponent ; Aristophanes showed the very spirit of the 
modern revue writer ; Plautus had in him a good deal of Mr. George 
Robey ; and no doubt everything that tickles the ears of the music-hall 
groundlings of to-day was in essentials served up to Tutankhamen by 
the hereditary court jester. But the less its substance changes the less 
is humour the same thing. It takes a pedant to enjoy most jests even 
fifty years old. The ordinary man sees quite well where the laugh was 
meant to come in. But his own laugh does not come in. He is quite 
willing to believe that Yorick in his time was a fellow of infinite jest, 
and wont to set the table in a roar. But for what remains of Yorick 
he feels a little like Hamlet. His gorge rises at the thought of it. 

In approaching a certain class of Victorian humour, however, we 
are conscious of something more positive than this natural weariness 
a tata by a faded topicality. There is not only a want of appreciation, 

ut often an active denial and protest. We are not only wearied,as by 
the hiss of a damp squib, but sometimes antagonised, as by the hiss 
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of a snake. We do not so much smile at a fashion that has passed as 
resent a fashion which, we think, should never have been. We are not 
separated from the Victorians by mere distance, as if we had only jogged 
a little further along the same road. It is a gulf, marking where the 
road has collapsed, that lies between us and them. We are divided by 
a spiritual revolution. 

_ Mere antiquity has no such effect. There is much that is obsolete 
in Shakespeare. Let no-one trust the man who pretends to enjoy the 
joke of Ancient Pistol, or to revel in the euphemistic contortions of 
Love’s Labour Lost. 'The point of such things depends purely on 
their topicality, and there is nothing so dead as a topicality no longer 
topical. That people still affect to think the dead things of Shakespeare 
alive, is merely a proof of the superlative general liveness of their author, 
just as the revival of Patience shows how much more Gilbert was 
than a Victorian of the Victorians. The Beggars’ Opera, again, is 
antique without being alien ; we can well imagine a new Macheath 
created by a living satirist in precisely Gay’s spirit, if not in Gay’s manner. 
But we can hardly imagine a new Yellowplush or Soapy Sponge. 
Shakespeare and Gay both dealt, in their own ways, with humanity. 
The Victorian humorists, so many of them, were chiefly interested in 
what Carlyle called Gigmanity—the people who kept gigs. And now 
nobody keeps a gig. Few know precisely what a gig was. 

There was, of course, a great Victorian humour which regarded man 
as man, and is, so far as we can judge, destined to last as long as the 
language. But there was also a humour which has become not merely 
old-fashioned ; it is simply foreign. In reading much Victorian humour 
we feel almost as if we were dealing with a people of fads and taboos as 
strange as anything in Polynesia. We are familiarly referred to standards 
so local and temporary that we can hardly understand what is meant. 
We are invited to regard as no gentleman a person who drinks champagne 
out of a broad glass, and bewilderment is our portion if we do not happen 
to know that it was the Victorian custom to serve that wine in a long 
thin glass rather like a thermometer. We are asked to scoff at people 
who ride in omnibuses, or even in cabs. There appears to be rich humour 
in the spectacle of an author ‘“‘ walking in the park with his umbrella.” 
All kinds of things which are to us perfectly innocent and simple mark 
the snob, the parvenu, or the detrimental. We understand all about 
M. Jourdain, though we may be unlearned as to social conditions under 
Louis XIV. But the bourgeois gentilhomme of many Victorian humorists 
is a dark mystery in the absence of large knowledge of the period. For 
on the face of things the upstart often appears so much more a gentleman 
than the established aristocrat who patronises, plunders, or snubs him. 

The trouble with this type of Victorian humorist—and even the 
greatest Victorian humorists were in some moods of this type—was 
that he was, in his big bouncing way, very much of a provincial. And 
he was provincial precisely because he was so big and bouncing ; a 
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little humility would have been good not only for his soul but for his 
sense of humour. He was too enormously self-satisfied to grasp the great 
fact, that he, the heir of all the ages, was after all only in the position 
of a tenant for life, and that the next tenant might bundle all his little 
fads and fancies, with his wax fruits and stuffed birds and what-nots, 
into the lumber room. ; j 

Nobody in the Victorian time seems to have realised that it was 
only a time, and bound to come to an end like all other times. It was a 
period in which every dogma was questioned except one. But this 
exception was important. It was held, apparently by all, that Victorianism 
was a perfectly stable thing. There would be progress, of course, but 
progress on strictly Victorian lines. There would be more and more 
franchise, but every boy and every girl would continue to be born 
either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative ; there was no thought 
of anybody being brought to bed of a little Communist or Fascist. 
There would be more and more science, but always the same entirely 
reasonable sort of science ; there was no glimpse of the mad universe 
of the Lodges and Einsteins. There would be more and more industrial- 
ism, but self-help and private enterprise would never lose their virtue. 
This curious delusion affected the whole thought of the Victorians. 
It made them amazingly contemptuous of the past. It made them 
amazingly sure of the future. They treated the most disputable proposit- 
ions as self-evident truths. They breathed cock-sureness, and they 
exhaled axioms. And the chief of these axioms was that, while the world 
would grow gradually better and richer, it could only grow better and 
richer in one way, and that the way of the Victorian. 

This complacency had its natural result. The Victorian was not 
insensitive to certain social evils. Most of the great Victorians were, 
in fact, Radicals, and nearly all of them humanitarians. But they were 
so confident of the superiority of most of their institutions, of the 
ultimate perfectibility of all their institutions, that they could seldom 
see even a condemned institution as a joke. For example, many of them 
lived for decades in a concentrated fury against what they conceived 
to be a bad House of Lords, and were ready to shower invective on an 
individual lord who appeared to be disgracing his position. But they 
would have applauded a House of Lords composed wholly of John 
Brights, and they had a mighty respect for a really dull peer like the 
Duke of Argyll. They were worlds away from the modern who would 
suggest quite coolly that there is only one thing worse than a bad House 
of Lords, and that is a good House of Lords. They could not have 
understood anyone who, while admitting Lord Steyne was a bad job, 
and Lord Dundreary a good joke, saw the worst job and the richest 
joke in such a one as the Manchester cotton lord of Kingsley’s idolatry. 

Gilbert was so much more than a typical Victorian—though he also 
was very Victorian in many ways—that it is perhaps weakening the case 
to call him into the witness-box. Gilbert, however, is really a quite 
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satisfactory witness on the point. Take, for example, his Duke of Plaza- 
Toro. The joke is the contrast between the Duke’s titular grandeur and 
the ignominy of his actual condition. But there would be no fun in a 
poor Duke if a rich Duke were not a person to be taken quite seriously. 
The whole point of the indignity of floating a bankrupt nobleman 
is that there is a supreme dignity in being a nobleman with a million 
on call. ‘The Duke of Plaza-Toro, that is to say, is only a joke because 
a real Duke is no joke. Dukes were no joke to Gilbert. It was not simply 
that they were then people of relatively more importance than they 
are now—that Dukes did actually patronise and tolerate the new rich, 
instead of the new rich, as now-a-days, buying up the houses, pictures, 
and libraries of the Dukes. The thing cut deeper than that. Gilbert, 
perhaps, did not like Dukes. But he had ideals of what Dukes should 
be ; he took them, as an institution, very seriously, and in that serious- 
ness was able to poke elaborate fun at a Duke in difficulties. 

Now a typical modern humorist would look at the matter quite 
otherwise. Even if Dukes to-day were like Dukes in Gilbert’s time, 
he would still approach them from a different standpoint. He would 
not be overwhelmed with the humour of a Duke in difficulties. He 
would see a far richer fun in a Duke in clover. In other words, the 
Duke who was no joke would be more of a joke than the Duke who was 
a joke. From this irreverential modern standpoint the true humour 
connected with Dukes would be the simple fact of their existence, and 
the most humorous Duke would be the one who most firmly believed 
in himself, and was most firmly believed in by others. 

Again, in The Gondoliers there is a famous metrical exposure 
of the folly of aspirations for social equality. A well-meaning monarch 
promoted everybody to the top of every tree, so that 

Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby cats 
and 
Party leaders you might meet 
By twos and threes in every street, 
Maintaining with no little heat 
Their various opinions. 
But it would not work, and in the last verse the moral is triumphantly 
enforced. We are told that when everything you wear 
re is cloth of gold and satins rare 
For cloth of gold you cease to care ; 
Up goes the price of shoddy ; 
In fact I think, who-e’er you be, 
To this conclusion you'll agree 
When every-one is somebody 
Then no-one’s anybody. 


Thirty years ago the syllogism was unassailable. The whole savour 
of life seemed manifestly to consist in being or feeling superior. True, 
3A 
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there must be somebody at the very bottom, who was denied such 
satisfaction. But he appeared politically unimportant, and it was easy 
enough to put the comforting case that spiritually he might have ample 
compensation for his worldly insignificance. Gilbert’s reductio ad 
absurdum seemed unanswerable. But the rebellious modern mind 
renders its answer in a flash—why should anybody want to be somebody ? 
Why should any human being feel life tasteless and sapless unless he can 
contemplate a mass of social, intellectual, and economic inferiority ? 
Why should he not rather prefer, if it be possible, a world in which 
everybody is somebody, in the sense of deserving and receiving a suffi- 
ciency of respect, and no-one is anybody, in the sense of being over- 
much considered ? We know of course, that there is little difference 
between Gilbert’s philosophy and our own practice. We are no more 
inclined than he was to ask the dustman to dinner, or go golfing with 
the railway porter who hands us our clubs. We are as tenacious as ever 
of social distinctions. We are more avid than ever of titles and orders. 
But thirty years of modern humour—for the humorist is the only 
philosopher of to-day — have killed the old complacency and confidence. 
Bernard Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, and the rest have at least produced 
a negative result. The intelligent modern may make answer “ For me 
personally thirty thousand a year is a solid and genial fact, and I prefer 
it to the off-chance of any one of your exceedingly vague and various 
Utopias.”” But he no longer boasts with a large air that he and his thirty 
thousand a year save the world from being an absurd place. He excuses 
them on the ground that anyway the world cannot help being absurd. 

In the Victorian time, in a word, the most sensible people showed the 
largest self-satisfaction ; and that self-satisfaction was reflected in the 
typical humour of the period. It is full of a complacency for which 
there now seems to have been no particular justification. The 
Victorian marvels of material progress—the source of such inordinate 
pride—had long been dwarfed by modern achievement. The Victorian 
philosophies have been discredited. The Victorian comfort has dis- 
appeared in tragedy. The whole Victorian order, which seemed to 
contemporaries a law of nature, is now seen to have been only a quiet 
dog-watch between two turbulent epochs. Naturally the jesters who took 
everything debatable for granted have now the laugh rather against them. 

Mark ‘Twain offers perhaps the supreme illustration of this nineteenth 
century complacency. His particular brand of self-satisfaction is, 
indeed, a thing of marvellous complication. He is self-satisfied as a man 
of the more enlightened half of the one enlightened century. He is 
self-satisfied as a citizen of the one fully enlightened country in that 
century. He is self-satisfied as a speaker of the one and only sensible 
language. He is self-satisfied as a Christian moralist. He is self-satisfied 
as an agnostic philosopher. 

To him all Europeans, with the exception of the English and German, 
are “‘ Dagos,’”’ and as such merely ridiculous when not disgusting, 
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prone to dirt, Popish superstition, militarism, and immorality. All 
non-European peoples are simple barbarians. Simple barbarians, like- 
wise, are all those who lived before the age of the steam engine. Moses 
was of little account in view of the defects of his transport arrangements. 
Ignorance of electricity left King Arthur’s knights on a level not much 
higher than that of a Digger Indian. Some virtue could not be denied 
to the builders of the Roman aqueducts and amphitheatres. A little 
respect, but not much, could be accorded the slaves of priestcraft who 
reared St. Peter’s and painted frescoes to add interest to the wanderings 
of cultivated Americans. But for the living Latins Mark Twain’s 
contempt was supreme. The Italians were scorned as poor and priest- 
ridden. The French, unassailable as paupers or devotees, could not escape 
ridicule for their economy in soap and the marriage service, and their 
disregard for the standard of propriety obtaining in American mining 
camps. There was another Mark Twain, of course, the Mark Twain 
of Huckleberry Finn and the Celebrated Jumping Frog, who is still 
a joy. But the provincial superiority of the tourist Mark Twain, once 
esteemed as more important, brings no smile to-day. Like Queen 
Victoria, we are ‘‘ not amused ” by the doctor and the Roman guide, 
by the dinner that cost twenty-one thousand reis, or by the barber who 
brought blood to Dan’s face. For all the powers in high cabal seem to 
have conspired to mock the mocker. If the poor rei was funny in 1860, 
or thereabouts, the solid mark, crown, and rouble are still funnier 
to-day, and yet they cause no wild hilarity. The comic Latins are merely 
comic no longer. Saints and Last Suppers are much more serious 
things in Fifth Avenue than in Florence. It is no longer easy to laugh 
at the French duellist, when we remember the last French duel. There 
is still fun in foreigners, but it is not quite so simple a fun as Mark 
Twain’s. There are still innocents abroad, but they cannot be quite 
so innocent. Italy now runs more to Fiats than to Friars, and advanced 
America “listens in” by the grace of Senator Marconi. 

Mark Twain, though a genius, was himself very much of an innocent, 
and his crudeness is naturally not paralleled in any English humorist 
of anything approaching his distinction. But in essence his attitude 
is also that of Thackeray. There is a great human Thackeray who cannot 
be denied the supremest qualities of the humorist. But there is also 
a little gentleman Thackeray who concentrates in his own person every- 
thing we associate with the completely humorless man. The great 
human Thackeray belonged to all time. The little gentleman Thackeray 
belonged strictly to the Victorian convention, and was never more 
respectful of the idols than when he seemed to be smashing them. And 
this little gentleman Thackeray was very close akin, in his “ Roundabout” 
and Pall Mall frames of mind, to honestly provincial Samuel Clemens. 

Dickens, superficially more insular, was really far more universal ; 
and his humour wears, on the whole, much better. It is in the main 
as modern as Shakespeare’s or Moliere’s. His novels are full of the 
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properties of the past ; most of them belong to the stage-coach and coffee- 
room period, and only one or two even mention the railway. But the 
spiritual atmosphere is astonishingly near our own. Dickens was saved 
by his instinctive revolt against most of the ideas of his time. That he 
had in one way his full share of the Victorian self-satisfaction is shown 
by his marvellous Child’s History of England, which treats all men 
older than his grandfather as brutes, children, or savages. But he was a 
realist as to most things round him. He knew little about economics, 
but he saw that people who talked economics were generally very un- 
pleasant people. He was no practical politician, but he had been enough 
in politics to know that practical politicians are not very practical. He 
had no education to speak of, but he had seen too much of Squeers and 
his turnips to be quite satisfied even about Dr. Strong and his Greek 
roots. Besides, Dickens touches modernity in being almost invariably 
on the side of the bottom dog. 

It is only incidentally that he is typical of a whole mass of Victorian 
humour which now seems merely silly—the humour of physical 
incompetence. His Winkle represents a Victorian butt which is now 
as antiquated as the quintain. Winkle gets into continual scrapes by 
pretending that he knows all about field sports. He has obviously never 
fired a gun, or even handled one; but he joins a shooting party. He 
has obviously never ridden a horse, or even watched with attention 
another man riding a horse ; yet he has not the moral courage to confess 
his ignorance when offered a dubious mount. 

No doubt there were modified Winkles in the forties, such a fool 
would be impossible in fiction if there were nothing remotely resembling 
him in fact. But there are certainly no Winkles now, and, therefore, 
no readers capable of seeing any genuine drollery in Winkle. All moderns 
are saturated with the expert spirit. Everybody knows how to do some- 
thing, and that knowledge implies a decided objection to looking a fool 
by venturing on the unknown. The man who drives a motor-car may 
know nothing about horses. But his experience with the car tells him that 
before he takes out a strange horse he should know at least the elements 
of the art of riding. Therefore, no self-regarding modern humorist 
would venture to put Mr. Pickwick behind the “‘ immense brown horse, 
displaying great symmetry of bone,”’ with which he began the famous 
journey to Dingley Dell, unless he made it plain that Mr. Pickwick 
had driven a horse before. And Mr. Pickwick had obviously never 
driven before, since, on alighting to get Mr. Winkle his whip, he “‘ threw 
the reins on the horse’s back.” 

_ Such folly is not in the modern way. With us the total ignoramus 
is never a pretender ; it is the man with a little knowledge who gets 
into trouble. Curiously enough, Mr. Wells has given us almost an exact 
analogue to Pickwick as coachman ; and in doing so it is interesting 
to note how he escapes the mistakes of Dickens. He outrages no 
probabilities. When Mr. Britling tried to take his American visitor 
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home he was driving a car for “ at the extremest the third time in his 
life.” We have here precisely the stage at which confidence and 
efficiency are at the highest inverse ratio ; and everything that follows 
is strictly in order. Mr. Pickwick knew nothing whatever about horses. 
The trouble with Mr. Britling is that he knows (in theory) far more 
about motor-cars than the maker. He is talking about the theoretically 
perfect car at the very moment he gets his actual car into difficulties :— 

“I pressed the accelerator,”’ he explained afterwards “‘ instead of the 
brake. One does at first. I missed him by less than a foot.” 

_After came a corner, the rounding of which seemed to present few 
difficulties until suddenly Mr. Britling cried out “ Eh! Eh! Eh! Oh, 
damn!” ‘Then the two gentlemen were sitting side by side in a rather 
sloping car that had ascended the bank and buried itself in a hedge of 
dog-rose and honeysuckle. 3 Se 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Britling, without assurance, and after a peaceful 
little pause, “‘ I can reverse out of this.” 

He seemed to feel some explanation was due to Mr. Derek. 

“You see, at first—it’s perfectly simple—one steers round a corner and then 
one doesn’t put the wheel straight again, and so one keeps on going round—more 
than one meant to. It’s the bicycle habit ; the bicycle rights itself. One expects 
the car to do the same thing. The book explains all this question clearly, but just 
for the moment I forgot.” 

The reliance on ‘“‘ the book”’ is the modern note. We could still 
believe in Mr. Winkle a little if he had read up Shooting for Beginners 
or in Mr. Pickwick (as driver) if he had solaced himself after the accident 
by reference to the Badminton book on Driving. 

In such matters, as also in his failure to make women of the pleasanter 
kind human—his Mrs. Gamps, Mrs. Raddles, and Mrs. Wilfers have the 
immortality of genius—Dickens is sufficiently old-fashioned. But even 
in the affair of Mr. Winkle there is something to be noted which sharply 
distinguishes Dickens from most of his contemporaries. He is modern 
in this sense, that, though he has laughter, he has no scorn, for the 
incompetent pretender to an accomplishment which, after all, is no 
great matter. He delights in making poor Winkle ridiculous as a detected 
humbug. He does not seek to mortify him as a make-believe gentleman 
come to grief. Mr. Pickwick solemnly informs Winkle that he is an 
impostor—‘‘ I will speak more plainly if you wish it, sir ’’—but they 
get tipsy together on perfectly equal terms thereafter. Wardle sees 
through Winkle at the shooting party, and laughs at the tall game- 
keeper’s sarcasms, but does not cut Winkle as a little cockney cad. 
Dickens, in short, indulges all the superiority a very sane man may reason- 
ably feel over a fool. But he never suggests that shooting, riding, driving, 
and so forth are things every gentleman ought to do well, that he himself 
is a gentleman highly knowing in such departments, and that Winkle 
was a miserable tradesman’s son whose impertinence deserves the 
merciless whip of satire. To him Winkle is one type of human imbecility, 
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just as Sir Leicester Dedlock is another, and he is as little concerned 
with any shortage of gentility in Winkle as he is impressed by the excess 
of it in Dedlock. 

It is this breadth which makes Dickens so much more modern than 
Thackeray. If Thackeray had set out to make merry about Mr. Winkle, 
the honest human fool would have disappeared in the dishonest and 
anxious snob. Take the affair of the duel at Chatham. In Dicken’s 
extravaganza Winkle goes into the business as a fool, and emerges 
as a humbug, but he is certainly quite as much of a gentleman at every 
stage as the officers who sought his blood, and no reader would mind 
sitting down to dinner with him after Lieutenant Payne had offered to 
pull the nose of every person in the company. In the Shabby Genteel 
Story there is a duellist distantly recalling Winkle, the little cockney 
artist who sets out to fight Brand Firmin. He is certainly braver than 
Winkle ; he is much less of a humbug; he is an incomparably better 
man than the toad-hunting friend of Lord Cingbars ; but Thackeray 
simply cannot see him as a man—he is so absorbed in observing that he 
is not a gentleman. That would not matter, perhaps, if Thackeray’s 
conception of the gentlemen were as modern, say, as Shakespeare’s. 
But Thackeray’s gentlemen were very Victorian gentlemen, and, even 
in externals, alarmingly like what the gentlemen of to-day would call 
cads. The saintly Colonel Newcome himself would now be in danger 
of being arraigned as a ‘“‘ bounder.’’ Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is so 
fond of putting waiters and greengrocers on easy terms with their social 
superiors, would undoubtedly have told him some home truths when 
he objected to his son’s friendship with Ridley the artist, on the ground 
of the latter’s relationship to Ridley the butler. Mr. Shaw might have 
things as hard to say to Winkle. He would object to him as a sports- 
man, a tippler, a sentimentalist, an unproductive unit, and a fool. But 
he would never think of asking whether Winkle was quite the gentleman. 

Fortunately for his fame to-day, Thackeray was not always at the 
club bow-window. His trick of inviting his reader there, ostensibly 
to poke fun at the less engaging members, but really to enjoy a sense of 
superiority over all non-members, was an unpleasant trick, a snobbish 
trick, and a trick made wearisome by over-repetition. But after all 
it was only a trick ; it affected only the circumference of the man ; and 
when Thackeray managed to forget his small gentility he rose easily 
to greatness. But the smaller humorists of the time had Thackeray’s 
weaknesses without his magnanimities. They never deserted the club 
window. They believed wholly in the club members. They were 
completely scornful of everybody outside the club. And yet, by a curiosity 
of psychology, they owed their fame and fortune to the very people who 
would have infallibly been blackballed. The middle classes of the 
nineteenth century revelled in lampoons on their own order. The most 
popular books were those which cast most contempt on the bulk of poss- 
ible readers. The most popular plays were those which represented all 
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the pit and the majority of the stalls as hateful or ridiculous people. 
Tailors chuckled to see a tailor make a fool of himself in The Private 
Secretary. Grocers roared their ribs out over Perkin Middlewick’s 
want of “ H’s.”” Men humbly educated rejoiced when, in Tom Brown 
or elsewhere, the “ cads,” flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone, 
were defeated by the young patricians. 

Nothing is more curious than the contrast between the Victorian 
and the neo-Georgian treatment of the parvenu. The story the Victorian 
public relished with an incredible zest showed how the newly rich, 
in contact with old-established grandeur, plumbed the lowest depths 
of humiliation. The more modern tendency is to give the parvenu, 
even when disapproved, a certain dignity ; and not a few authors— 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw among the older men and Mr. A. A. Milne 
among the younger—contrast him advantageously with the old rich. 
Thackeray is almost invariably unkind to his upstarts. The middle- 
class readers’ sympathies are all with the Honourable Mr. Deuceace, 
and against his middle-class victims ; and the plucking of Mr. Coxe- 
Coxe is a merry business for all the still single-barrelled Coxes. The 
author, of course, is moral on the subject of sharping aristocrats. But 
to the plucked pigeon his attitude (and presumably that of the middle- 
class reader who supplied most of his royalties) is simply that the beggar 
was served right for pretending to be a swell when he was not born one. 

The modern humorist’s view (and presumably the modern reader’s) 
is quite different. Let us take the case of Kipps and his predecessor, 
Tittlebat Titmouse. Ten Thousand a Year, written by that choice 
snob Samuel Warren, tells the story of a draper’s assistant who came 
into a large fortune which he lost. Kipps tells the story of a draper’s 
assistant who came into a small fortune which he lost. It would be 
interesting to know whether Warren’s work was familiar to Mr. Wells. 
The similarity of the plot, together with the extraordinary contrast 
in the treatment, almost suggests that the second book had been written 
as a sort of protest against the first. 

Warren makes his hero try (and fail) to be a gentleman in the very 
great way. Mr. Wells makes his hero try (and also fail) to be a gentleman 
in the very small way. But the moral is wholly different. Warren makes 
a god, Mr. Wells a butt, of refinement. Warren is splendidly solemn, 
Mr. Wells gorgeously irreverent, on the subject of Etiquette. Warren 
suggests that money is only a curse to the man who has not been brought 
up to spend it in a gentlemanly way. Mr. Wells suggests that the 
one curse of having money—apart from the immorality of having it 
at all—is that one is hampered at every turn by the idea that one ought 
to be a gentleman. Warren’s hero ends with killing by his coarseness 
the refined young person he marries. Mr. Wells’ hero is ready to cut 
his throat rather than marry fis refined young person. Warren’s hero 
shocks the ladies by over-dressing. The ladies shock Mr. Wells’ hero 
by under-dressing. Warren says, in effect, ‘““ No money will make a 
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vulgar little cad like one of us.” Mr. Wells says, in effect, “‘ Yes, he is 
rather a vulgar little cad ; but he is also, at bottom, a man, and he saved 
his manhood at last by daring to be himself, and fearing to be one of you. 
A second example exhibits the same sharp contrast in feeling. There 
was a very popular piece, written probably in the late sixties, which 
delighted penny-reading audiences as recently as some thirty years ago. 
It concerned a certain “‘ bashful man ”’ who came into a large fortune 
and was promptly invited to dinner by a Baronet with daughters. ‘The 
bashful man was apparently also an unlicked cub. He made every possible 
slip at the table, did not know what to think of the entrees, drank out of 
the finger-bowl and finally retired in confusion after putting something 
very hot into his mouth and returning it (disgustingly) to his plate. 
Fun of this elementary kind would hardly appeal to a modern scavenger. 
But that is not the point ; the interest of the thing is the attitude of the 
author. His Baronet is august, even when acting as a cad. His parvenu 
is presumptuous even when meeting the great “ by request.’ There 
is, in a word, no fair play, no give and take ; the humorist, like the gods 
in Homer, has no sporting instinct. A Georgian humorist, using the 
well-worn idea, would be careful at least to laugh at both sides, but in 
all probability, with the modern sympathy for the under-dog, the 
cruellest laugh would have been against the Baronet. But why talk 
generalities ? It happens that Sir James Barrie has obligingly supplied 
us with a case in point. He has given us another bashful man, Reb 
Angus in When a man’s Single. He has also given us a Baronet of 
whom Rob should properly go in terror. But mark the result. Rob is 
at first a little awed by the mysteries of refined dining. He is compared 
most unfavourably ; by an undoubted gentleman and judge of gentlemen, 
with the Baronet. But in the end he is only distinguishable by too good 
manners and too much intelligence from the average man in society 
he meets, while the elegant Baronet turns out to have been merely a 
masquerading barber on holiday. The laugh is here not against a man 
who did not know etiquette. It is against the etiquette which had no 
formula for knowing a man. 
_ In nothing are Victorian and present-day humour more unlike than 
in the treatment of servants. The Victorian knew only three kinds of 
servants. here were sentimental servants like Peggotty. There were 
comic servants like Sam Weller and Mark Tapley. There were villainous 
or otherwise unpleasant servants like Littimer, Mr. Morgan, or Yellow- 
plush. But there were no servants who, as human beings, ranked with 
their superiors. Our modern fictionists, in their love of fair play, have 
gone to the opposite extreme, making heroes of their servants. They 
have raised them not only above their masters, but far above the 
average of humanity. Sir James Barrie, with his Admirable Crichton, 
is not solitary. Mr. Shaw has given in more than one of his plays pride 
of place to the servant. Mr. Galsworthy speaks through the mouth of 
the charwoman. Mr. Well’s best philosopher is a potman. It is not 
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precisely a new thing ; Scott also had his Caleb Balderstone, his Richard 
Monyplies, and many another. But it is a re-discovered thing. Victorian 
literature has nothing of it, even in Dickens. 

It is a pity that there is no modern work with which to compare that 
very typical Victorianism, Verdant Green. It is still apparently read, 
since new editions in cheap form occasionally make their appearance 
on the bookstalls. But one wonders what present day youth makes of 
the undergraduates of the sixties who ‘“‘ poked smipes,” called cigars 
“weeds ”’ (sometimes “‘ fragrant weeds ’’), boasted themselves ‘“ baccy- 
nalians ”’ and revelled in “‘ port, claret et hock genus omne.” To most 
people the hilarity of the Gown, just before taking the field against the 
Town, must seem rather tragical mirth :— 

“My gum, Billy!” observed Mr. Bouncer, ‘‘ You’re hard as nails. What 
an extensive assortment of muscles you’ve got on hand—to say nothing of the 
arms. I wish I’d got such a good stock-in-trade for our customers to-night; I’d 
soon sarve ’em out, and make ’em sing peccavi.”’ 

“ The fact is,” said Mr. Flexible Shanks, “‘ Billy is like a respectable family 
of bivalves—he is nothing but mussels.” 

“Or like an old Turk,” joined in Mr. Bouncer, ‘‘ for he’s a regular Muss- 


ulman.” 

“Oh, Shanks! Bouncer!” cried Charles Larkyns, “‘ what stale jokes! Do 
open the window somebody—it’s really offensive.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Blades modestly, “‘ you only just wait till Footlights brings 
the Pet, and then you’ll see real muscles.” 

“It was rather a good move ”’ said Mr. Cheke, “‘ to secure the Pet’s services. 
The feller will do us some service, and will astonish the o7 polloi no end.” 

“Oh, how prime it will be,” cried little Mr. Bouncer, in ecstasies with the 
prospects before him, “‘ to see the Pet pitching into the cads, and walking into 
their small affections with his one, two, three! And don’t I just pity them 
when he gets them into Chancery ! Were you ever in Chancery, Giglamps ? ” 

‘*‘ No, indeed!” replied the innocent Mr. Verdant Green ; “ and I hope that 
I shall always keep out of it ; lawsuits are so very disagreeable and expensive.” 


The fun, such as it is, resides wholly in the exceeding innocence of 
Verdant, otherwise ‘‘ Giglamps,’”’ and the exceeding knowingness of 
Oxford men of a little longer standing than himself. A typical modern 
humorist would not assign all the innocence to the freshman. He would 
suggest that knowingness is itself a form of innocence ; and instcad 
of taking Mr. Bouncer’s simple view that being ‘“‘ rubbed against the 
University bricks” is an infallibly sharpening process he might even 
hint that the bricks themselves would pay for a little friction. For the 
whole tendency of modern humour is sceptical, at any rate so far as 
prescription is concerned. Every elderly horse is well looked in the mouth. 
Every antique-looking upper dog is suspect. All confident profession 
is challenged, unless it has been clever enough to adopt the sacred 
jargon of some fashionable fad. 

“ Whatever is is right ” sweetly remarked Sam Weller’s young nobleman 
when he was paid his quarter’s pension because his great-grandfather 
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once lighted the King’s pipe. Most of his lettered contemporaries 
seem to have been fundamentally of the young nobleman’s opinion. 
They believed, roughly, that their world was the only possible world, 
and that it was moving in the only possible way; the only grave 
difference of opinion was as to the pace it should go. The favourite 
butts of the Victorian humorists were, therefore, people who were out 
of the movement. For some time our humorists, who are also our 
chief thinkers, have been far from certain that their world is going the 
right way, and their favourite butts are accordingly people too con- 
spicuously in the movement. The Victorians laughed at a man who did 
not know ; we laugh at the man who does know. They thought it noble 
of a gentleman to tell the truth and lick a bargee. We ask, like Pilate, 
what is truth, and dispute the taste of licking bargees. They thought 
it a main object in life to discourage cads. There we think the same, 
but with most important reservations in the matter of definition. They 
attacked the new rich as toadies. We fear them as masters. For the rest 
almost every social value is changed. The art of elegant quotation, once 
the mark of the aristocrat, is now left to Labour Members. Our rulers 
know more about motor-cars than a mechanic, and the mechanic knows 
more about politics than our rulers. The Victorian made fun of the 
rustic in London and of the cockney in the country ; most cockneys 
feel at home in every pretty village within fifty miles, and countrymen in 
London betray themselves only by being a little too smart and confident. 
The Victorian humorist could always turn to the over-dressed servant 
on her day out, to the vulgar shopman, to the prim old maid. But 
our servants dress perfectly ; our shopmen have the Oxford simper ; 
our old maids drive cars and are learned in cocktails. 

But above and beyond all is something that makes a difference far 
transcending the sum of the little differences. The Victorian believed 
in Victorianism. The thing most educated moderns sincerely believe 
in has yet to be defined. A firm faith, if it be only in the decorative 
value of mutton-chop whiskers, makes a world of difference in one’s 
ideas of fun. 
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THE PASSING OF THE GREAT 
HISTORIANS 


By H. J. RANDALL 
“WN the story of the nineteenth century, which has witnessed such 
far-reaching changes in the geography of thought, and in the 
apparatus of research, no small nor isolated place belongs to the 
transformation and expansion of history.” 
So spoke the Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge in 
1903. Ten years later another great Cambridge scholar—Mr. G. P. Gooch 
—provided the detailed proof of the proposition in the six hundred closely 
printed pages of his History and Historians in the nineteenth century. 
Yet so abundant was the material that even with that generous allowance 
of space Mr. Gooch found it necessary to dismiss in a few sentences 
such works as Sir James Ramsay’s Scholar’s History of England, Wylie’s 
Reign of Henry IV, Herbert Paul’s Modern England, and Hodgkin’s 
Italy and Her Invaders. The much-criticised Victorian era was in fact 
the golden age of the narrative historians. The great antiquaries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries laid the foundation stones truly and 
well, better indeed than their successors have always been disposed to 
acknowledge. For the rest, except for the work of Gibbon, nothing else 
of the products of these ages remains of permanent value. The opening 
of the archives, and the perfecting of the methods of the ancillary studies, 
made the writing of scientific history possible, and many of the greatest 
minds of the nineteenth century applied their powers to the task. But 
the last twenty years or so have produced a great change in method and 
purpose, and both the fact and its causes appear to be worthy of examina- 
tion. The nature of the change can be illustrated by comparing the 
historical output of to-day with that of, say, forty years ago. At the 
earlier date Green’s too-short life was nearing its end, Stubbs had not yet 
submerged the historian in the Bishop, Lecky’s volumes on the eighteenth 
century were appearing in slow succession, those of Gardiner on the 
seventeenth still more slowly. Seeley had completed his biography of 
Stein, and was busily engaged on the Expansion of England, and Creighton 
upon the Popes of the Renaissance. Carlyle’s work indeed was over, but 
both Froude and Freeman were at the height of their fame, and the 
influence of the Oxford school was dominant. 

It is a far cry from this to the present year of grace. There are a few 
brilliant exceptions, but otherwise it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
no great work of historical narrative is now appearing. Historical books 
are still being written and published, many scholars are engaged upon 
historical research, the history schools at the universities are crowded » 
with students (though only an infinitesimal proportion develop into 
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historians afterwards), an historical institute of much promise has recently 
been founded in London, but the great historians of the nineteenth 
century have passed away and left no successors. 

The exceptions can almost be reckoned on the fingers of one hand. 
Mr. Bury is slowly continuing the history of the Eastern Empire begun 
way back in the reign of Victoria, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan worthily 
maintains the tradition of his family for brilliant historical narrative, 
Sir Charles Oman is a surviving master of the old school, and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc might have been if he had not turned aside to follow other paths. 
Otherwise, the tradition of the last age disappeared in two co-operative 
works on a different and smaller scale. The Political History of England 
surveys the whole of our island story in twelve volumes, and the History 
of England edited by Sir Charles Oman performs the same task in seven. 
Of the general excellence of these books there is no question, but they 
do not attempt to rival the large-scale histories. They are in fact half- 
way houses between the latter and the school text books. On the other 
hand the art of historical biography is as full of life as that of narrative 
history is moribund. Anyone could provide numerous examples, but 
it will be sufficient to mention Belloc’s Marie Antoinette, Lytton 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria and Clive Bigham’s Prime Ministers of 
England. 

The position may be summed up by saying that we have passed from 
the age of the historians into the age of the monographers. To a large 
extent it has been a deliberate change of policy, not an unheeded drifting 
into new channels. The critical date is Lord Acton’s inaugural lecture at 
Cambridge in 1895, though the leading principles had been proclaimed 
by Seeley many years before. Seeley had said to his students :—‘‘ Break 
the drowsy spell of narrative. Ask yourselves questions, set yourselves 
problems,” Lord Acton announced that “ we are still at the beginning 
of the documentary age, which will tend to make history independent of 
historians, to develop learning at the expense of writing, and to accomplish 
a revolution in other sciences as well.’”’ Later on in the same lecture, he 
emphasized the maxim “‘ Study problems in preference to periods,” as one 
of those shining precepts which were the registered property of every 
school. The importance of Lord Acton’s lecture was fully appreciated at 
the time. Amongst others a well-known critic praised it in the pages of 
the Nineteenth Century as “'The New Spirit in History,” although he 
seems to have scarcely realised its full implications. 

The principles of Seeley and Acton have sunk deep into modern his- 
toriography. ‘The spell of narrative has been broken to such purpose as 
virtually to have disappeared. Macaulay’s great and noble ambition to 
“‘ produce something which shall for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies ” sounds strange in the ears 
of writers who have succeeded in developing learning at the expense of 
writing. Every budding historian cannot hope to be a Macaulay, though 
the ambition itself may be productive of great results. But that is not of 
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the essence of the question. The ambition has been discarded as a thing 
unworthy, the “‘ drowsy ” spell of narrative has been broken as a matter of 
deliberate policy, the analysis of the problem has superseded the study of 
the period, and as an inevitable consequence the monograph has ousted 
the history. 

This radical change seems to be based primarily upon the so-called 
scientific view of historical method. We have been invited to contrast the 
age of the amateurs with the age of the professionals, but with a marked 
disagreement among different writers as to when the age of the amateurs 
really ended. To enter into this voluminous controversy would be im- 
possible on the present occasion, but on the principle that onlookers see 
most of the game, a mere amateur may affirm that some of the most 
extreme views are based on misunderstandings. Representative contro- 
versials on the one side are York Powell and Mr. J. B. Bury, and on the 
other Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. York Powell’s views appear in his occasional 
writings. Mr. Bury’s in his Cambridge inaugural lecture, and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s in Clio, a Muse. 

The word science itself may be a cause of misconception owing to its 
variety of meanings. When the sixteenth century chronicler remarked 
that “ the ancient women were more esteemed for their sciences than for 
their beauties,” or when the nineteenth century ballad-monger sang 


And he showed uncommon science 
In his estimate of beer 


their meaning was not the same as Mr. Bury’s when he proclaimed that 
“history is a science, no less and no more.” It would be a presumption 
to offer a new definition of the much-used word, but the methods of 
scientific thinking are established beyond argument. In a sentence they 
consist of accurate observation, imaginative inference, and rigorous 
verification. Mr. Trevelyan tries to score a point against the scientific 
school by insisting that a vivid imagination is an essential qualification 
of an historian. Of course it is, but a recollection of Tyndall’s famous 
address on The Scientific Uses of the Imagination would have re- 
minded him that it is equally necessary for the highest work of the man 
of science. It is a common error to regard scientific work as consisting 
only of observation. Observation, accurate and painstaking, is absolutely 
necessary, as necessary as the work of the dry-as-dust in history, but it 
merely furnishes the raw material upon which the scientific imagination 
works. That imagination draws inferences, suggests explanations, and in 
appropriate cases formulates theories that may attain to the dignity of 
laws. Without its invigorating action, science would consist merely of a 
shapeless mass of records of unrelated facts. Observation laboureth, but 
imagination giveth life. a sla i rib 
Moreover, there is a tendency in thinking of science to forget that it is 
not confined to those branches only which schoolboys classify as “ stinks. 
The connection between history and physics may be remote, but there is 
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the closest analogy between the methods of scientific history and those of 
such an historical science as geology. The latter may be taken as the test 
case. If we admit with Mr. Trevelyan that historical “science” has deduced 
few if any “casual laws of general application,” can we allege that geology 
has produced or indeed can produce many such? There is Lyell’s great 
theorem that the changes of the earth’s surface in past ages were effected 
by the same causes that are now in action, and there is the all-pervading 
doctrine of evolution. But beyond this geology does not produce casual 
laws of general application. Its primary function is to unravel the past 
history of the earth from the accessible records and incidentally to produce 
knowledge of the greatest practical value. The geologist recounts the 
past story of the earth, attempts to reconstruct its climate, its flora and 
its fauna, and envisages the relations of sea and land, of mountain and 
lake, of moor and fen in the ages of time. He finds it convenient, 
furthermore, to divide those ages into periods, and to determine the 
character of the period by the forms of life that it maintained. In his 
imaginative reconstructions of the past he derives great assistance from 
observations of the present. Obviously the analogy between this and the 
method of the historian is of the closest. Both history and geology are 
descriptive sciences based upon records, their function is to reconstruct 
the past, and they assume, until the contrary is shown, that the causes now 
in action operated in old times. The geologist bases his inductions on the 
uniformity of nature, the historian upon the uniformity of human nature. 
Unless this reasoning is entirely fallacious, Mr. Trevelyan would be forced 
either to admit that the methods of history are scientific, or to deny that 
geology is a science at all. In the one case the question ceases, in the 
other one would be forced to leave him to the tender mercies of the 
Geological Society, with the friendly warning that a geological hammer 
can be made a formidable weapon of offence. 

Two other points of importance remain in this part of the subject. 
The first is the argument that catastrophic events are not susceptible of 
scientific treatment. How, it is contended, can the victories of Napoleon, 
the defeat of the Athenians, the outbreak of the Reformation, the revolt 
of the American colonists, be discussed scientifically ? The reply is clear, 
namely, in exactly the same way as a geologist would treat an eruption of 
Vesuvius or Krakatoa, or that terrific night when the Yang-tse-kiang 
shifted its mouth a distance of three hundred miles and destroyed a million 
human lives in the process. 

More important is the theorem that “‘ events should be both written 
and read with intellectual passion ”’ because “ those by whom history was 
enacted were in their day passionate.” At first sight this sounds rather like 
a revised version of ‘‘ Who tends fat oxen should himself be fat” ; but there 
is some measure of reason in the proposition. The feeling at the back of 
the anti-scientific argument is that history is a human science, and human 
affairs can never be discussed by men with that severe intellectual 
detachment that they employ in the physical sciences. Nobody ever 
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became unduly excited over the proposition that the angles of an equi- 
lateral triangle are equal to one another, but the proposition that all men 
are equal has engendered storms of passion and shed oceans of blood. At 
the same time the passionate practice of historiography is fallacious. It is 
an extravagance, the reaction from another extravagance of the scientific 
school. To the extremists of the latter all historical writing that was really 
interesting was branded as literary and therefore unsound. Unable to rise 
above a level flat of dullness themselves, they disparaged their great 
predecessors (like the Puritans in the prohibition of bear baiting), because 
they gave pleasure to the people. But the way of truth does not lie with 
the extremists. There is no reason whatever why history constructed on 
scientific principles should be dull, nor why literary history should not be 
scientific. 

The whole antithesis of literary versus scientific is a patent absurdity. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” The literary historian par 
excellence is Macaulay, and Acton is an illustrious example of the 
scientific school. Nobody will attempt to deny the faults and limitations 
of Macaulay—-have they not been set out for our edification in dozens of 
critical essays. His prejudices were strong, his opinions emphatic, but 
both are far less prominent in the later History than in the earlier Essays. 
The four volumes and a fragment of the former were the result of twenty 
years of unremitting labour. Look at the scheme for preparation. “‘ I will 
first set myself to get, by reading and travelling, a full acquaintance with 
William’s reign. I must visit Holland, Belgium, Scotland, France. The 
Dutch and French archives must be ransacked. I must see Londonderry, 
the Boyne, Aughrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur again, Landen, Steinkirk. 
I must turn over hundreds, thousands of pamphlets.’’ And the scheme 
was accomplished. An economist like Bagehot can give unstinted praise 
to the passages that deal with economic problems, a lawyer can do like- 
wise to the legal pages. Yet this man is to be classed as an ama- 
teur, one belonging to the pre-scientific era, and his history mere 
literature. 

On the other hand Acton had as many prejudices as Macaulay, but not 
the same ones. In his inaugural lecture he enumerated among the 
““ shining precepts ’’—‘‘study problems in preference to periods,” and forth- 
with proceeded to deliver courses of lectures that set his own principle at 
defiance. The course on Modern History is nothing but a short history 
of Europe from the Renaissance to the American Revolution, distin- 
- guished only from its numerous competitors by its profound learning and 
its deep insight. The succeeding courses on the French Revolution is none 
other than the best book on the subject in the English language, a 
descriptive literary history of a period, based on a thoroughly scientific 
examination of the records and constructed with verified imagination. Let 
the critic read first, the lecture on the ‘‘Flight to Varennes,” and secondly, 
Macaulay’s pages on the flight of James II, and then deduce, if he can, 
the differences between literary and scientific history. 
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The effort to make history scientific has been made the excuse for the 
disparagement of narrative, but the real trouble is the concentration upon 
problems rather than periods. It is this that has inaugurated the reign 
of the monograph, and effectually destroyed the public taste for reading 
history. Take as an example Lord Acton’s instances of the kind of 
problems that are to be studied in preference to periods :—“ ‘The derivation 
of Luther, the scientific influence of Bacon, the predecessors of Adam 
Smith, the medieval masters of Rousseau, the consistency of Burke, the 
identity of the first Whig.” It is quite a useful list of suggestions of 
subjects for prize essays or post-graduate theses ; but the concentration 
of effort upon such matters must tend to reduce, if not to exclude, the 
dramatic and human sides of the pageant of the past. 

The monograph in its best form may be a work of art no less than a 
work of scholarship. The genius of Maitland transformed the techni- 
calities of medieval law into living realities, Seebolm and Cunningham, 
Arnold Toynbee and Thorold Rogers revolutionised economic history, 
and Mr. Pollard’s recent Evolution of Parliament, is another excellent 
example. Twenty years ago it might have been imagined that the last 
word had been said on the almost threadbare theme of the development 
of parliamentary institutions. The fact that a writer of genius, by means 
of a thorough and sympathetic study of the original documents could 
revolutionise ideas in such a subject, is an emphatic tribute to the results 
obtainable by studying problems. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible not to feel that the reaction against 
historical narrative has been carried to unreasonable lengths. ‘There 
is no reason why the study of a period should not be genetic in con- 
ception without losing its dramatic interest, its studies of character, 
its descriptions of battles, its majestic account of the march of events. 
The patent evil of the undisputed reign of the monograph is its tendency 
to destroy public interest and consequently to lessen the educative value 
of history. It is not to be expected that the public will read an essay on 
the identity of the first Whig in preference to Lecky’s Eighteenth Century. 
The result of offering such a stone in place of bread is that the public 
refrains from reading history at all, and goes to the pictures instead. 

The technical side of historical studies must be, like other technical- 
ities, Caviare to the general. The ordinary man probably finds the 
English Historical Review as seriously unreadable as the Transactions 
of the Royal Society. In fact, the most entertaining portions of that 
admirable periodical are the reviews in which the monographers gleefully 
dissect the errors in one another’s monographs. But there is no reason 
why the results of this minute scholarship should not be presented in 
a form in which they can be generally appreciated. The followers of 
Acton have unfortunately followed too closely their master’s injunction 
to develop learning at the expense of writing, and their reward is that 
the endless succession of monographs is left severely to the attention 
of the specialists. The truth is that no monograph can ever supersede, 
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as an instrument of public education, the detailed narrative of a period 
undertaken by a master of the historical art. Proof of this proposition is 
supplied by the fate of the co-operative enterprises, of which the Cam- 
bridge Modern History can be taken as the standard example. However 
excellent in plan, however carefully edited, they miss that unity of design 
and execution that can only be produced by the concentrated effort of 
a single mind. They are, in fact, collections of monographs, not con- 
tinuous histories. The result is that they are generally used as works of 
reference, not as ministers of pleasure. Men read a chapter of the 
Cambridge Modern History, as they read an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for the information it contains. Many have read Gibbon or 
Macaulay right through, often more than once, but how many have done 
the same with the Cambridge History ? 

Sir Charles Oman has recently emphasised the fact that every 
generation, or at least every half century, must produce the histories 
that it requires. Except in the cases of a small minority of great masters, 
it is idle to suppose that histories will be permanent. If science is a social 
phenomenon, history must partake of the same characteristic. The 
historian, like the worker in the physical sciences, must be content if his 
contributions are gradually worked up into the sum total of historical 
knowledge. The process is not only one of the discovery of new facts, it 
is a matter of changed outlook and of modified interpretation. The new 
facts will be assimilated, but the old facts will be rearranged, and the 
emphasis placed upon them altered. The present writer was much 
struck by this in a recent re-perusal of Stubb’s Constitutional History. 
The great product of the Oxford school possesses many of the elements 
of permanence. The progress of research has rendered the Anglo-Saxon 
chapters out of date, but it has not affected the later portions to the 
same degree. The book deals with the development of institutions, 
a region in which passions do not rage so furiously as in some others. 
It was written from the documents as well as from the chronicles ; it 
was the work of the most profound and careful medieval scholar of his 
time, perhaps the greatest of all English medievalists; it was described 
by York Powell as “ one of the finest examples of the process of evolution 
ever worked out.” A large part of it must always remain of permanent 
value, yet it leaves an impression on the mind of being antiquated. The 
real reason of this is that the book is fifty years old, and the mental outlook 
of the eighteen-seventies is not that of the nineteen-twenties. Some 
theoretical premises we no longer accept, some points seem to us to be 
over-stressed, others of equal importance are not emphasised enough, 
and others, again, that we would place in the forefront, are ignored 
entirely. We have changed, and we want to have our histories re-written 
to suit our altered mentality. Ss sla si 

Apart from the deliberate change of policy in historical writing, there 
exists perhaps an undue fear of criticism. The monographer who has 
successfully developed learning at the expense of writing will regard 
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the broad sweep of narrative with a monographic mind. He will fasten. 
his talons relentlessly into all the errors of detail, he will ignore the telling 
of the story, and will refrain from asking whether the picture is, on the 
whole, a fair one of the time of the country, in spite of errors of detail. 
Nevertheless, this is probably a minor point. It is a rare occurrence that _ 


the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


If the historians felt impelled to tell stories as best they might, the 
combined force of all the reviewers would not avail to stop them. 

More important is the blight of the universities. It is a curious matter 
of speculation—it might even form the subject of a monograph—that 
practically all the great German historians have produced their works 
while holding University chairs; while, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions, the great English histories have not been written within the 
walls of a university. Macaulay and Gardiner both refused professorships 
in order to devote themselves to the writing of history. In Macaulay’s 
time, at least, professors of history were apt to take their duties lightly. 
Nowadays the more conscientious a professor, the less likely is he to find 
time for the continuous and exacting labours of historical research. To a 
man of high principle the welfare of his students must ever be the para- 
mount consideration, and the history schools are now full to overflowing. 
Over and above the labour of preparing lectures and the anxious super- 
vision of the work of advanced students, lurk the exacting incubus of 
examinations, the endless round of committee meetings, and the general 
administration of the university. Small wonder, therefore, that the best 
men refrain from attempting a great history that they might never live 
to complete, and fall victims to the enticing allurements of the limited 
monograph. The better the professors the more severely are historical 
studies likely to feel the blight of the universities. 

In truth, it is useless to blink the fact that the great English histories 
were produced under conditions that gave abundant leisure to their 
writers. The historian of the British Army has recently stated the fact 
(with the instinct of a true scholar he has not complained), that it would 
have been to his financial advantage to have served as a private in that 
army instead of telling its story. On the obverse side there is always the 
vision of Macaulay’s cheque for £20,000 “ on account ”’ of royalties, but 
even if one could aspire to a fraction of the success of Macaulay, the goods 
must be delivered before the cheque will be forthcoming, and meantime 
the figures of the grocer and the butcher loom large in the foreground. 
Incidentally, the collector of taxes would appropriate a large share of the 
cheque in these days after it had arrived. Consider a few of the outstanding 
names. A few like Carlyle, Froude, and Justin McCarthy have been 
writers by profession. ‘he great majority, such as Gibbon, Hallam 
Grote, Lecky, and Acton possessed sufficient private means to follow their. 
beloved vocation unfettered by pecuniary difficulties. Mitford comes in 
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the same category for he spent twenty-six years in writing his History 
of Greece. The Church has provided the essential condition in cases like 
Thirlwall, Merivale, Milman, Creighton, Green, and the Roman Catholic 
Lingard. A cure of souls, where the souls are few in number or in a 
condition of robust spiritual health, is a first-class endowment for 
historical research. The country vicarages have produced not only some of 
the great works, but also a large number of county and local histories of 
the older type. 

It can, we think, be scarcely gainsaid that the present condition of 
historical studies is unhealthy from the point of view of public education, 
because if historians continue to despise narrative the reading public will 
continue to neglect history. There is no necessity to deprecate the work 
of the monographers, it is merely asserted that the pendulum has swung 
too far in their direction. The crying need is for men who will gather up 
the scattered fragments of the monographs and present their results in 
‘great narrative histories that will give the public that potent instrument 
of education that it has always desired. 

The practical difficulties are undoubtedly formidable. The archives 
have been thrown open, the age of the documents has arrived. For the 
modern period, at least, the historian is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the wealth of his material, and of that material probably less than 
a tenth has yet been made available. If the historian must be his own 
dry-as-dust, the span of human life will be too short for the proper 
study of the material of any considerable period, and for the greater 
labour of forming conclusions, and presenting them in a readable form. 
Therefore, it is worth while to consider whether the ancient economic 
principle of division of labour could not be applied to historical studies, 
and their spheres definitely sub-divided. Much will be gained therefrom, 
because the qualities of a skilled palzographer or archivist are not those 
of a narrative historian. The former is an artizan, the latter an artist. 
The man who felt within himself the gift of narrative could, therefore, 
leave the preparation of the materials to the numerous workers in the 
different fields, and could rely, like the older masters, mainly upon printed 
sources. He would make mistakes, but they could be corrected ; he would 
be subjected to the criticism of specialists, but could revise the second 
edition ; and if he possessed the faculties of discriminating arrangement 
and forcible presentation he might again realise the ambition of Macaulay. 
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By E. G. TWITCHETT 


EVIEWERS of fiction have little time in these days to do other 
than allot their lesser victims quickly to “‘schools”’ or categories, 
and then to discuss them in the light of reputed predecessors whose 
values are comfortably known. The alternative method which goes 

behind an author’s intentions, builds up somewhere there an all-explaining 
philosophical scheme to which he is supposed to be carefully attending, 
and is either penetrating or else very wrong, is now employed only in the 
examination of individualists of obvious importance or compelling 
idiosyncrasy. The quieter or more subtle individualist who says his new 
say under cover of conventional forms runs the risk of being crammed 
impatiently sooner or later into some handy, likely category, and then 
despaired of for his unshapeliness because he will not fit. Mr. Brett Young 
has suffered in this way. He has been examined only by the categorical 
method and even that has been applied without enterprise. A pleasing but 
defensible effect of paradox with its attendant opportunities for illuminating 
side-reflections might, for instance, have been obtained by finding room 
for him in one of the famous annexes to the Russian school, preferably in 
the class of Dostoevski : or the formation of a new school labelled “ ‘The 
Doctor in Letters ” might have been undertaken which, since it would have 
placed him with Vaughan and Bridges, would have given occasion for some 
instructive comparisons ; or his indebtedness to Mr. Conrad (which was 
noted) might have been investigated and found to lead to interesting con- 
clusions. But nothing so elaborate was done. Instead, after some hesita- 
tion, caused probably by the astonishing variety of the prose manners in his 


first few books, he was placed in. the “ psychological” class of | 


“ realistic ’’ school. He was supposed to be testing the quality of existence 
by watching its effect upon characters highly sensitised for the purpose, 
and this misconception was taken to be confirmed by certain backgrounds 
and incidental evils in The Young Physician. ‘‘ He is attempting a variation 
upon the theme of Sinister Street, more power to his elbow ” wrote the 
reviewers in effect, observing that some of the less familiar difficulties of 
school-life and the oncreepings of poetry and sex in a rather abnormal 
young man were dealt with in that book. “ Let him only learn more 
characterisation, and then, with his tinge of mysticism and his other 
steadying qualities, if he does not rise to the level of Mr. Cannan and coun- 
terblast Mr. Lawrence, he will still be a not inconsiderable Modern 
Novelist,” The Black Diamond in 1921 led their prophecies to the verge of 
fulfilment. It was dedicated to Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and it had the air 
of describing the feelings of a labouring man. They had it crowned by 
some French journals. “ Just a shade harder in the outline next time,” 
they wrote, “just a little more criticism of Life. In the meantime it is a 
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pity that there is no Goncourt prize in England.” But Pilerim’s Rest 
amended nothing. Again a vague figure went straying absently among 
the most tantalisingly clear-cut minor characters and all the trappings of 
realism, actuated by no recognisable vital necessity and living up to no 
known creed. ‘‘ We wash our hands of him ” they wrote in their different 
styles, taking leave this year after Woodsmoke. ‘“‘ He is a sort of fairy. He is 
too good for prose fiction and too bad for poetry. Like Baudelaire’s 
albatross, his wings impede his walk. He cannot look long and meditatively 
at Life without taking fire at non-essential details, and so losing his head 
even in the very act of creation. In fine, he is a writer of great literary 
~ beleanm will unfortunately be unsuccessful with his writing, do what 
e may. 

These hateful paradoxes have now the rank of established knowledge. 
Yet the mere aspect of Mr. Young’s pages should have suggested that a 
personality was expressing itself which was unusual and important, and yet 
to be judged by easier methods than ticketing processes. The word 
“* beauty ” and its synonyms are scattered more profusely over his works 
than adjectives like ‘‘ demonstrably ”’ over Mr. Shaw’s prefaces, or nouns 
like ‘‘ beer ”’ over Mr. Chesterton’s essays. And, in addition, there was a 
piece of solid documentary evidence which had only to be put in and con- 
sidered at any stage in the condemnation to have set matters right. 
Mr. Young quotes little otherwise, certainly less than most contemporary 
novelists, but he repeats some phrases from the Third Century of the 
Meditations of Thomas Traherne twice in his first four books, each time, 
with a gesture as if referring to incontrovertible authority, to aid important 
movements of his argument ; he divides them to head sections in The 
Young Physician ; and he is obviously on the point of bringing them in 
over and over again : 

The green trees when first I saw them through one of the gates transported and 
ravished me ; their sweetness and unusual beauty made my heart to leap and almost 
mad with ecstacy—they were such strange and wonderful things. The skies were 
mine, and so were the sun and moon and stars—and all the world was mine—and I 
the only spectator and enjoyer of it . . . so that with much ado I was corrupted 
and made to learn the dirty devices of the world. 


That he should so continually apply this outburst, though it is splendid 
and unhampered and worthy of treasuring, is sufficiently significant of his 
ruling mood. It is a mood which one does not look for in fiction, not even 
in our present multifarious fiction, although it has been prominently dis- 
played in English verse. He is not interested in Life for Life’s sake, his 
interest is far more concentrated. His heart is ranged inalienably beside 
the Absolute Beauty (he would defend the use of the phrase) in what he 
conceives is the last battle of her long losing-campaign with the world ; 
and his books report typical incidents from the fighting. It is an ironical 
mood, and one not unlike that which operates on Mr. Hardy, who also 
seems to set up instances of Beauty in order that they may be brought low 
by the shocks of existence. But Mr. Hardy opposes his puppets to forces 
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outside their perception in a kind of guerilla warfare waged by the stars. 
Jude and Tess suffer the lightnings of a purblind, though malignant, 
destiny, which cares not whom it strikes; and they are only made beautiful 
for the Aristotelian reason that their tragedies are so heightened. Gabrielle 
Hewish, Abner Fellows, and Mr. Young’s other people on the other hand 
incur their misfortunes with open eyes, by frequenting too often average 
human situations. Their beauty it is that brings them to nothing ; they 
are not visited by thunderbolts, they simply cannot flourish in ordinary air. 
It does not need argument to show that this is essentially the mood of a 
lyric poet, and that it yet cannot be expressed at length in lyric poetry. 
When the dirty devices encamp with their ado in the mind they rouse 
heavier music. So Mr. Young took to writing novels which should be 
shadow-masques enacting select episodes from his private mythology. 
Though he had by nature all the ingeniousness of the poet, and none of the 
cunning of the novelist born, he attained novelist’s status with remarkable 
ease. He had to rein in his tendency to easy excitement and to overwork the 
surface of his mind. This he did gallantly ; indeed they are the two 
bravest virtues of his necessity which have been so doggedly mistaken by 
the reviewers, the one for a will-o’-the-wisp of promise, the other for a 
disqualifying technical inability. His vivid embodiments of the dirty 
devices have been supposed to be promising touches of realism ; and the 
curious uneven light which pervades his novels and has so often been sup- 
posed to arise from a decay of the formulating power, or to be the refrac- 
tion from a flaw in vision, is really a deliberate effect, designed to cast a 
haze of quasi-apotheosis over whoever stands for Beauty in the story, and 
at the same time to reveal sharply and uninvitingly the people and things 
which play her opponents. This mastery of lighting never relaxes from 
Undergrowth onwards. For the rest, down to The Tragic Bride, he was, 
like most novelists with the lyrical instinct, a little ‘“‘ unnovelistic ” in his 
tricks, a little over-cunning in contrivances. The Young Physician, which 
is a happy hunting-ground for the deprecatory critic, is full of examples 
of this. Edwin Ingleby, just after his mother’s death, is being lectured 
about “ reverence ” by his aunt : . 

Edwin burst out laughing. It was no good arguing with the woman. He gave a 
despairing glance at his father. Was it possible that the man could listen seriously 
to superficial cant of this kind ? Was it possible that he could tolerate the woman’s 
presence in the house? He looked, and he saw nothing but tiredness and desolation 


in the man’s face. He saw that in reality his father was too tired for anything but 
compromise. 


This is most unlikely mental rhetoric. ““ Woman” may perhaps be de- 
fended, but “‘ man ” is unforgiveable even as an attempt to get exactly at 
Edwin’s young, impatient thought ; and the re-entry of “‘ father” is 
woodenly done. For a long time too he was inclined to be afraid of humour, 
allowing it only to leak out in its ironic form and then only in minor des- 
criptions, as “the choking yellow fumes of chlorine . . . and the less — 
tolerable, if more human, odour of sulphurated hydrogen ” ; and he was 
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obviously afraid (as no poet should permit himself to be) of translating 
into prose even the tidier sentimentalities. But otherwise he made himself 
and his dreams remarkably comfortable in the new surroundings. 

The theme of Beauty’s unavailing struggle, after being briefly 
announced in the study of Robert Bridges and appearing at some length 
in the experimental ventures of Undergrowth and Deep Sea, finds its full 
expression in The Dark Tower, though there it is not carried to its bitter 
end. The Dark Tower is again an experiment. The story is told alternately, 
one thread being taken up as another is laid down, by two sympathetic men 
of letters who regard its telling as a conversational game—a friendly inter- 
change of techniques—who do not between them possess completely 
any one of its facts, and who poetise over it at their wills, making occasion- 
ally delicious mock of themselves for their lazy guesswork. Each adduces 
from time to time, with annotations, other versions of phases of the story, 
told from other standpoints by other distant spectators, until there is 
witness within witness like a Chinese nest of boxes. Many novelists before, 

‘notably Mr. Conrad, have devised a manageable subjectivity and the effect 
of a romantic past for their story by setting up what Henry James prettily 
called “ a definite responsible intervening first person singular, possessed 
of infinite sources of reference ”’ ; but there does not seem to be another 
case of the dual person being thus invoked. It is as if a guest with unsus- 
pected stores of information should suddenly not only contradict but suc- 
ceed in partially supplanting the omniscient Marlow at one of Mr. Conrad’s 
after-dinner parties. Attention is focussed by this duality of Mr. Young’s 
still more upon the conversational courtesies and humours of the present 
so that, at some expense of unity, the story is thrust still further into the 
past. His temerity is rewarded and The Dark Tower comes off. Somehow 
or other, as befits a mystic, he infringes his unity less than might be 
expected, and he undeniably gets his effect of remoteness. Alaric, Judith 
and Charles, playing out their weirds behind all these relays of distance, 
show to the mind’s eye of the reader minute and intense, yet vague, and 
have the legendary look of familiar things seen in the ground-glass of a 
camera. Spectacularly but far off the dirty devices deploy against the 
moon-faced quietist Alaric Grossmont ; but for once we are left uncertain 
at the book’s end as to whether they are to be victorious. Alaric is des- 
cribed (the tellers agree upon the description though they do not make it 
altogether clear) as a latter-day Silurist, by which we are presumably 
intended to understand that he views the events of earth as did Henry 
Vaughan and Thomas Traherne, two poets who have affected Mr. Young 
to much the same. extent as Shelley and Keats affect other men. At any 
rate his spirit, a compound of childlike egotism and wild indifference to 
hard facts, has consolidated a slight positional advantage, though at great 
physical cost, when we leave him. It is true that the tellers ser eines 
mockingly and half-tenderly, on the last page that he must inevitably be 
forced to the open and into the marriage with his brother’s widow which 
he fears. But, meditating upon this marriage, one cannot help feeling that 
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it will be good for Alaric and that, corruption though perhaps it must be to 
his Silurist soul, it will be a luminous corruption and generate a new beauty 
of its own. gate 

The representatives of Beauty in the other novels down to Pilgrim's Rest 
are vanquished before our eyes and are not accorded any such gentle 
terms. There can be no cheerful meditation upon their fates ; indeed, 
except that they are lost, they have no indicated fates at all. From Edward 
Wills in The Iron Age to Abner Fellows in The Black Diamond their per- 
sonalities have faded out long before the last chapter, and when the book is 
shut they straggle away, shorn of all possibility of future life, into such 
darkness that even their author’s utmost effort of imagination obviously 
could not follow them. To the end that their destinies may be made more 
manageable, Mr. Young has made these heroes and heroines less real than 
his “‘ crowds.” He not only lights them less brilliantly (that is a justifiable 
illusion) he also gives them less actuality lest they should resist their 
necessary entries into spiritual nothingness. Though this default certainly 
adds to his pictures another touch of transforming distance, it nevertheless 
detracts from the pity of his culminations. A greater writer—more patient 
like Tolstoi, or more powerful like Balzac—could have been lavish with his 
people, still have lit the stage obscurely, and yet arranged for a sufficient 
diminuendo. But complaints would be useless. Universal writers would 
not dally with such a nullifying theme, even if they could come by it. 
Visions of abstract beauty in distress are only likely to be shown to poets 
of the more ethereal sort who have not the ostrich-like digestions of the 
very greatest, and such, by the terms of their endowment, cannot be 
expected to have complete command over a mass of prosaic material. 

The Iron Age is written from the aloof standpoint of the every-day 
novelist, perhaps because Mr. Young was disappointed that no one noticed 
his new sort of novel. It was written in 1914, and it ends with probably 
the first instance of what was later to become a favourite trick of denou- 
ment—the disposal of the already-dead by enlistment in August. It is 
otherwise remarkable not for its matter, for that is a mere adaption of the 
eternal “ triangle,” but for its prose, which is neither conversational as in 
The Dark Tower, meditative as in The Tragic Bride, nor naturalistic and 
transparent as in Marching on Tanga, but adequate and yet coloured, like 
that with which Mr. Conrad makes his best effects. The description of the 
steel-works at Mawne is a fair specimen : 


And this is the wonder of Mawne ; that right in the heart of the works where the 
very air is acrid on the tongue and all the earth overlaid with cinders, you are con- 
scious all the time of a sweet enveloping countryside, smooth hills and wooded 
dingles which stand waiting upon the edge of that parched and blackened shell of a 
country. Here through the very crowding of the sky with dust and carbon, the 
sunsets are often dazzlingly beautiful, breaking into caverns of molten gold beside 
which the furnace fires are pale. 


Edward Wills, the ineffectual young half-poet who has his revelation of the 
world’s unpleasantness from the wife of the manager of his father’s works, 
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makes no more visual impression upon the reader than his fellows in the 
other novels, but he is much more articulate than they. He is the prophet 
of Mr. Young’s mythology. He states his creator’s case at every oppor- 
tunity, which is to say at each of his emotional crises, and they are many— 
States it so accurately and completely, indeed, that his average speech 
would bring an uneasy hush upon even a roomful of minor poets discussing 
Love and its allied problems. “‘ Beauty maddens me,” he says in the thick 
of his difficulties, “ I’m parched, thirsty—and it’s a quivering image of 
sweet water. I wish I may never see anything beautiful again,” His wish is 
accorded him, and he duly fades. But the minor characters, especially his 
sister Lilian, are very carefully and truthfully drawn. She tingles with 
emotion as readily as her brother, but speaks always with marked reticence 
as people with such temperaments really do, for they are shy. “ I’m afraid 
I must go on’ (she is taking leave after a chance meeting in the street) 
* You'll excuse me, won’t you?’ She couldn’t explain that she had an 
appointment with a hedge of hawthorn on the point of bursting.” 
Strafford, the manager, has a surprisingly vivid being too, and might have 
been in part conceived by Mr. Wells in the Tono Bungay period, and in 
part by Mr. Shaw in his novel-writing nonage. 

At this stage in his career the war took Mr. Young away from his pre- 
occupation with soilure and he became at last a professing poet ; though 
it is hard to believe that his consciousness of the world’s dirt had been so 
entirely unremitting till then that he had never previously felt and 
recorded an ecstasy. The war fortunately did not take him to France. 
The western front made poets of many men, but only of such as had stout 
mental digestions and could appreciate the new beauties released by the 
new adversity without stifling at the remembrance of the old beauties in 
their increasing danger. He went as a doctor in the Army Medical Corps 
to the forest of German East Africa. Here he was opposed less to the 
sordid clashes of human war than to the romantic and mellower enmities 
of undergrowth and mileage and fever. It was a tonic change, and set his 
mind temporarily free from the conviction that it was to be inevitably on the 
losing side. He was himself educated to cope with disease, and he had able 
companions for the overcoming of his other three enemies. And best of all 
for his poetry was the influence of the tropics themselves. In those lati- 
tudes, Beauty, to a northern eye, seems to be holding her own ; and home 
matters, pleasant and unpleasant, take on a strangeness and sadness most 
applicable to verse. The habit of prose, however, held him for a while, and 
it was only the bye-products from Marching on Tanga which became the 
poems in Five Degrees South. The war hardly called forth in English a 
better book than Marching on Tanga. It is a fine example of the prose 
which an intimate communion with nature sometimes stirs in tuneable 
minds—that clear unobscuring prose which is at its most perfect in Idle 
Days in Patagonia, and makes of that book a mere transparency through 
which the reader sees clean out without hindrance of moral or epigram, to 
the pampas and wastes. The old theme is still distinguishable, but for 
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once it is overmastered by a joie de vivre, an unfeigned delight in the 
inaccessibility of Man and his progress, a revelling in the immanence of 
the wild 

Where the soft ring-dove 

Murmuring, telleth, 

That dark sin only 

From man’s lust springeth, 

In man’s heart dwelleth. 


This book hardly comes within the scope of the present article, and it has 
already had as much appreciation as any of Mr. Young’s. It may be as 
well, however, to strike a warning note. While Mr. Young gives us many 
snapshots from his own camera and a map with dotted lines, a student 
desiring precise information about the taking of “‘German East” had better 
go to General von Lettow’s account and make allowances. Marching on 
Tanga is concerned mainly with the spirit of the expedition, and incidentally 
only with the look of Kilmanjaro from day to day, with what happens in a 
man when he runs from death through the bush, with devil dances and 
generally less topical matters. 

Not unnaturally Mr. Young followed the methods and metres of 
Dr. Robert Bridges when he came to write verse. Indeed this was more 
than expediency, more than the choice of the most familiar technique, for 
Dr. Bridge’s outlook is very like Traherne’s with the dirty devices left out. 
Dr. Bridges would not, I think, be ashamed of having written The Joyous 
Lover or the almost perfect title-sonnet : 


I love all waves and lovely water in motion, 

That wavering iris in comb of the blown spray : 
Iris of tumbled nautilus in the wake’s commotion, 
Their spread sails dipped in a marmoreal way 
Unquarried, wherein are greeny bubbles blowing 

Plumes of faint spray, cool in the deep 
And lucent seas, that pause not in their flowing 
To lap the southern starlight while they sleep. 
These I have seen, these I have loved and known : 
I have seen Jupiter, that great star, swinging 
Like a ship’s lantern, silent and alone 
Within his sea of sky, and heard the singing 
Of the south trade, that siren of the air 
Who shivers the taut shrouds, and singeth there. 


Only in one poem is any ugliness considered, and that is an ugliness the 
poet finds in himself and not in the world. Even war is hardly 
inimical : 

What is the worth of war 

In a world that turneth, turneth 

About a tired star 

Whose flaming centre burneth 
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No longer than the space 

Of the spent atom’s race ; 

Where conquered lands, soon, soon 
Lie waste as the pale moon ? 


’ 


What is the worth of art 

In a world that fast forgetteth 
Those who have rung its heart 
With beauty that love begetteth, 
Whose faint flames vanish quite 
In that star-powdered night 
Where even the mighty ones 
Shine only as far suns ? 


And what is beauty worth, 
Sweet beauty, that persuadeth 
Of her immortal birth, 

Then as a flower, fadeth ; 

Or love, whose tender years 
End with the mourner’s tears, 
Die, when the mourner’s breath 
Is quiet, at last, in death ? 


* Beauty and love are one 
Even when fierce war clashes : 
Even when our fiery sun 
Hath burnt itself to ashes, 
And the dead planets race 
Unlighted through blind space, 
Beauty will still shine there : 
Wherefore I worship her. 


For a little while Mr. Young was permitted the conviction that all things 
make in their different ways towards an ideal loveliness. The moon in 
Porton Water 
. . . comes and looks ; 
Over the lonely spire she climbs ; 
For there she is lovelier many times 
Than in the little broken brooks 


That “‘ for ” is inimitable. The moon is endowed with an almost coquettish 
instinct for the poise in which she looks at her best. 
The Crescent Moon shows Mr. Young still on his holiday. Though he is 
back in England remembered aspects of the tropical forest are still coming 
up for new consideration. He begins to doubt whether its brutality was so 
cleanly after all, and so he drops two callow young people from Shropshire, 
a missionary and his guardian sister, into it like pieces of litmus paper to 
see. But he lets his imagination play now as it did not play in Marching on 
Tanga, and it runs away with him. ‘The baser traits of the forest are allowed 
an epitome in the shape of a stage German Jew long resident there, who is 
a feebler and more villainous version of Kurtz in Mr. Conrad’s Heart of 
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Darkness. The feebleness and villainy of this Godovius drag the story 
slowly into those shallow regions which lie between melodrama and farce. 
This is admitted by Mr. Young in his dedication to Mr. Martin Secker 
(‘“‘ the first shocker you have ever published and assuredly the last that I 
shall ever write ”), but dedications are notoriously well-adapted to excuse 
the turn a story has taken. I think Mr. Young would have been content 
not to write a “‘ shocker ” if Godovius had not got out of hand. 

But in the meantime he had been writing more poetry, not only con- 
tinuing his vein of ecstasy, but actually getting, with some success, the 
dirty devices into rhyme. He caps his ecstasies with Prothalamion, which 
is his finest poem, and among the most beautiful of thi age : 


When the evening came my love said to me : 

Let us go into the garden now that the sky is cool, 
The garden of black hellslore and rosemary, 

Where wild woodruff spills in a milley pool. 


Low we passed in the twilight for the wavering heat 
Of day had waned, and round that shaded plot 
Of secret beauty the thickets clustered sweet : 
Here is heaven, our hearts whispered, but our lips spake not. 


Between that old garden and seas of lazy foam 
Gloomy and beautiful alleys of trees arise 
With spire of cypress and dreamy bracken dome, 
So dark that our enchanted sight knew nothing but the skies. 


Veiled with soft air, drenched in the rose’s musk 
Or the dusky, dark carnation’s breath of clove ; 
No stars burned in their deeps, but through the dusk 
I saw my love’s eyes, and they were brimmed with love. 


No star their secret ravished, no wasting moon 
Marked the sad transience of those eternal hours : 
Only the soft, unseeing heaven of June, 
The ghosts of great trees, and the sleeping flowers. 


For doves that crooned in the leafy noonday now 
Were silent ; the night-jar sought his secret covers, 
Nor even a mild sea-whisper moved a creaking bough— 
Was ever a silence deeper made for lovers ? 


Was ever a moment sweeter made for love ? 
Beautiful are your closed lips beneath my kiss ; 
And all your yielding sweetness beautiful— 
O, never in all the world was such a night as this ! 


Lettermore and The Leaning Elm, however, are contemporary with this 
weneartally glowing poem. In these the glow is not done, but it is casting 
shadows. The dirty devices have come powerfully up for more notice. The 
casual shooting man sees Lettermore as 
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. . a lost island of the blest 
With peasant lovers, in a blue 
Dim dusk, with heather drenched in dew .. . 


but it is a death-trap for poor villagers in winter. Verse is becoming over- 
laden ; the serious novelist is preparing again. 

Apparently the serious novelist found that his tools had grown 
unfamiliar. Nevertheless it is not surprising that The Young Physician 
should be the book by which Mr. Young is usually represented in sea-side 
libraries. The old theme is back in full swing, but it is as though he had 
decided to give a popular exposition of it, to catch at last the eye of a 
generation that likes to watch its heroes from very near the cradle to the 
crises of their lives if not into the grave, and to have the illusion all the time 
of seeing them near to. It may be, though these matters are obscure, that 
he wanted to write a “ best-seller.”’ At all events it is clear that he drew 
largely, as best-seller writers do, upon his own experiences. His Edwin 
Ingleby goes from a thinly-disguised public school where he has been 
surprisingly influenced by the poet Shenstone (but this, too, is perhaps 
disguise) to an unmistakeable provincial university where he studies 
medicine, takes his degree, falls in calf-love, commits a judicial murder 
whilst under the influence of that passion, and fades out to sea as a ship’s doc- 
tor. Edwin, though sometimes a snob and a fool, is the result of Mr. Young 
the novelist dreaming into action that part of himself which wrote 
Prothalamion. And that seems to me to be the real value of The Young 
Physician though it makes by no means dull reading; that sympathetic obser- 
vance of Edwin Ingleby’s reactions, helped a little perhaps by the memory 
of the speeches of Edward Wills in The Iron Age, takes one very near to the 
imperishable parts of Mr. Young himself. 

The Tragic Bride reverts to the methods of The Dark Tower but now less 
risk is taken with unity. The necessary effect of distance is gained by sheer 
subjectivity, and not by light and shade—by allowing one ruminating 
mind, which has the story stretched before it, to speculate at leisure upon 
deed and thought, incident and motive. 


I never met Gabrielle Hewish. I suppose I should really call her by that name, 
for her marriage took the colour out of it as surely as if she had entered a nunnery, 
and adopted the frigid and sisterly label of some female saint. Nobody had ever 
heard of her husband before she married him, and nobody ever heard of Gabrielle 
afterwards, except those who were acquainted with the story of Arthur Payne, as I 
was, and, perhaps, a coroner’s jury in Devonshire, a county where juries are more 
than usually slow of apprehension. 


So it begins ; and after there is hardly a page without its ‘“‘ I think she 
‘must have seen ” or its “‘ probably she felt,” followed as often as not by some 
impossibly definite pronouncement like “ she wondered how on earth she 
could make her father understand that she couldn’t very well go to dinner 
in the dress that she was wearing.” The reviewers objected in their hurry 
to these discrepancies. As usual they did not do Mr. Young the meagre 
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justice to believe that he must have had well-considered reasons for so 
flouting likelihood. I think the real truth is that he meant to make 
Gabrielle the master-victim of his vision—to dare every conventionality 
and impose upon her all the loveliness that was in his gift. He could allow 
no clogging of the flesh and yet it was necessary to show her thought and 
her spirit. Her body and soul had to be fused together and passed on to us 
as one impression by a beautiful mind. This effect Mr. Young contrived, 
with inspired simplicity, by narrating in his own person. There are many 
signs that the month in which Gabrielle was created might have been given 
(and even remembering Prothalamion 1 do not think better given) to the 
making of a bookful of new poems. 


She stood in the shadow of a white-thorn, and though she had now ceased from 
her storm of trembling her body gave a shudder from time to time, like a tree that 
frees its storm-entangled branches when the wind has fallen. 


and the closing passage : 


I do not know what has possessed me since I began to write this story. I have 
grown tired of this river, where the trout are always shy, and more tired than ever of 
Colonel Hoylake’s fishing stories and his obituary reflections. The place is haunted 
for me by the tragic image of Gabrielle Hewish. It is strange that I should be 
affected by the loss of a woman whom I had never seen or known. But I feel that I 
cannot stay here any longer. Wherever I go in this valley I am troubled by a feeling 
of desolation : a curious feeling as though some bright thing had fallen—a king- 
fisher, a dragonfly. 


are by no means unusual outcrops in it of the stuff of verse. 

Toattempttocriticise Gabrielle Hewish except by some sidelong means as 
a sonnet would be absurd. One might as well take ornithologist’s opinion 
on the nightingale ode. It is not that one loves her as one loves Tess 
Derbyfield and Diana of the Crossways, she is too elusive for that. Nor is 
one jealous for her, since her enemies arealso elusive. One sees her married, 
indeed, and unwillingly, and dominated by her husband ; that is her 
tragedy. But her husband, despite his efficient strength, is so much a 
shadow among shadows that one cannot flinch at him. One can read the 
book twice over attentively and come away with no better impression of 
Dr. Considine than that he was a ‘‘ man above the middle height,” and that 
his people very likely came from Barsetshire. Gabrielle’s father, because 
he does not come into the tragedy proper, is painted solidly, but she herself 
is exquisitely kept intangible. For one evening at the very beginning of her 
destruction Mr. Young dresses her in white, reveals her contrasting colours 
just a little, and sends her out into the dusk. The effect of this is like the 
effect of a crescendo in a Chopin nocturne. It would be another man’s 
pianissimo, and yet it gives all the perspective that one needs. The Tragic 
Bride is very likely the nearest approach to a lyrical novel, a single outcry 
of story, that there has yet been in English fiction. 

It is for The Black Diamond that the reviewers recommend Mr. Young 
to posterity, when they do that at all. Perhaps it is a wise choice, or rather 
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a correct anticipation, for the face of posterity, in such glimpses as we can 
get, looks mighty searching and supercilious. There are already indications 
that posterity intends to regard our artists and our age with less patience 
than we habitually show now to Ernest Dowson and the “ nineties”: that it 
will dismiss with a shrug our most adored spirits as fin d’epopée. In The 
Black Diamond, then, Mr. Young is at his most realistic. I do not know 
whether he despaired of getting his message accepted any other way, 
whether he too, felt the stress of the times, or whether he was only recurring 
to the need for a “ best-seller’ ; but however it may be, there is no 
ineffective fumbling now as there was in The Young Physician. Abner 
Fellows, a rough customer, a labourer, and a fine football player, obeying 
his need to make a sacrifice for the well-being of every woman he meets, is 
chivied by public opinion about the West of England and into the army ; 
so far his creator’s sacrifice to despairing Beauty. One cannot guess what 
will happen to Abner in his new life ; him also one loses when the book is 
over. But this time Mr. Young has had the wisdom to make almost a 
conjoint novel out of the dirty devices, and how they are connived in by 
the viler parts of Abner which are mystically isolated from his thematic 
nobility. ‘The taking of a water-main from a Welsh reservoir into England, 
which has run like a leit-motif through most of his previous books, is now 
settled upon and made much of, and Mr. Young shows how very fashion- 
ably straightforward and unblinking he can be, and yet not lose his 
passionate irony, in his description of the workmen at the job, their talks 
and drinkings. A quotation from the last scene of all, the recruiting scene 
in a low public house, will serve to show how accurately he has learned to 
draw the under side of things. 

“Women !” Abner heard himself mumble. “ Curse the lot of them! That’s 
what I say.” . 

The sergeant turned to him, delighted to have dragged another person into the 
conversation. The old hands nudged each other and smiled. ‘“‘ No, that’s going too 
far, my boy !” he said. ‘‘ You don’t know women till you’ve rolled about the world 
a bit. There’s many a chap that’s been disappointed with them in England, that’s 
gone into the army and changed his mind. Now you’re another, like my friend here, 
that’s cut out for a gentleman’s life. ‘There’s no saying that a fine chap like you 
mightn’t go a lot farther than I ever did. Athletics count a lot in the army. Foot- 
ball, cricket and that. Upon my word, its just like a long holiday, and that’s the 
truth. A chap like you might be an officer before he finished with it !”” He crossed 
to Abner, took his arm, and whispered in his ear: “If you went out to Egypt 
where the second battalion is now, I could show you some places in Cay-ro as would 
soon change your mind about women. God, its a gentleman’s life, Egypt, with all 
the blacks to wait upon you as if you was a lord ! And whiskey twopence a glass in 
the canteen ! Women ! I’d learn you about women ! ” 

“ T’ve learned all I want about them,” said Aber, sullenly. 

But he allowed the sergeant to stand him a drink. 


It is perhaps the most amazing of all Mr. Young’s many versatilities that 
this pragmatic novel should follow immediately upon the ethereal Tragic 
| Bride. 
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Pilgrims’ Rest appears at first sight to be an attempt to repeat the success 
of The Black Diamond. A working-man again undertakes something of an 
Odyssey, but now the Beauty theme changes its key, becomes an impersonal 
complaint against Progress, and only appears at its original tone in such 
bridge-passages as : 

_ when she smiled he saw that her mouth had been beautiful once ; that her 
features, that now were sagged and misshapen, had once been finely and delicately 
moulded. He had a sudden vision of this pale, massive face as that of a young and 
beautiful girl whom he had seen before. For a second he couldn’t place it ; and 
then he saw what he had recognised was the fragile beauty of her daughter. An 
awful revelation ! 


Hayman, a miner of the old Kimberley school, is bothered by “ the passing 
of the entire school of things,” by a hatred of the new Johannesburg with its 
“ cigarette-smoking generation,” and an utter abomination of the new 
accessories of Labour, trades unions and strikes. He does not altogether 
fade out, however, upon all this botheration, but marries, after vicissitudes, 
the girl of his choice. It is a good novel though it is not so strong, not “ so 
much of a piece ” as The Black Diamond. 

Woodsmoke cannot be considered a good novel from whatever angle it is 
viewed. The Beauty theme in it undergoes another, but this time a most 
mechanical and unexciting, modulation, becoming an interminable insis- 
tence upon the school-boy aspects of Honour. There is, however, a com- 
forting analogy to be made. Woodsmoke seems to collect the stray, frayed 
ends of Mr. Young’s philosophy as The Young Physician collected his 
obsolescent tricks of technique. An artist, and especially a poet, loves to 
clear his mind occasionally by some such precipitation as this. Pat upon 
The Young Physician came The Tragic Bride and The Black Diamond. Of 
course, nothing could be more dangerous than to attempt to predict of so 
various a man what he will do next except that he will in all likelihood 
continue his variety. He is a musician, for instance, and may well be plan- 
ning an inroad upon that art. There is, however, one very likely literary 
path upon which he has hardly ventured yet. The Red Knight, though it 
extends to three hundred pages, is really an excellent short-story, cleverly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, padded. A poet (and not an epic poet at 
that) who has sustained his flight with very few lapses over five thousand 
prose pages and who, in the process, has surmounted many prose forms and 
entered many atmospheres, may well rise to great heights on shorter 
journeys. : 
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A POEM BY BYRON 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


See i do not know whether the enclosed would be of any service to you as a “ reprint.” 
The lines are alleged to be among those circulated by Byron among his friends 
at the time of the “ separation.”” As the MS. has never been seen, Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge did not include the poem in his definitive edition (1905). The only time they 
were printed after appearing in the Observer and provincial newspapers during the year 
1816 was in Hartman’s edition of 1847. 

If the lines are not by Byron it is difficult to imagine any contemporary both able enough 
and ill-mannered enough to make copy out of a parody of Fare thee well. Some of the 
stanzas are very weak, but the poem as a whole has vigour, and the well-known Byronic 
pose is to my mind well in evidence. I have copied from the Bath Chronicle. 

Though Coleridge excluded this poem from his edition it was on the grounds that the 
authenticity had not been proved. Other exclusions of poems, whereof MSS. were in 
being, were made on the grounds of imperfection.—Yours, etc. 

6, Linden Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. H. W. Crunpe& Lv. 


LINES—TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND THEM. 1816. 


Be it so! we part for ever 
Let the past as nothing be. 
Had I only loved thee, never 
Thou hadst been thus dear to me. 


Had I loved, and thus been slighted, 
That I better could have borne ; 

Love is quell’d, when unrequited, 
By the rising throbs of scorn. 


Pride may cool what passion heated, 
Time will tame the wayward will ; 
But the heart in friendship cheated, 
Throbs with woe’s most madd’ning thrill. 


Had I loved, I now might hate thee— 
In that hatred solace seek ; 

Might exalt to execrate thee, 
And in words my vengeance wreak. 


But there is a silent sorrow, 

Which can find no vent in speech ; 
Which disdains relief to borrow 

From the heights which verse can reach. 


Like a clankless chain enthralling ; 
Like the sleepless dreams that mock ; 
Like the frigid ice-drops falling 
From the surf surrounded rock ; 
Such the cold and sick’ning feeling 
Thou has caus’d this heart to know; 
Stabb’d the deeper by concealing 
From the world its bitter woe. 


35 
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Once it fondly—proudly deem’d thee 
All that fancy’s self could paint ; 
Once it honour’d, and esteem’d thee 

As its idol and its saint. 


More than woman thou wast to me ; 
Not as man I look’d on thee ; 

Why like woman, then undo me? 
Why heap man’s worse curse on me ? 


Wast thou but a friend ? assuming 
Friendship’s smile, and woman’s art ; 

And in borrowed beauty blooming, 
Trifling with a trusted heart : 


If so—wherefore should we sunder ? 
Hast thou not my nature changed ? 

Then regard me not with wonder, 
Though despair with demons ranged. 


By that eye, which once could glisten 
With approving glance on me ; 

By that ear, which once could listen 
To each tale I told to thee ; 


By that lip, its smile bestowing, 
Which could soften sorrow’s gush ; 
By that cheek, once brightly glowing. 
With pure friendship’s well feigned blush, 


By all these false charms united— 
Thou has wrought thy wanton will ; 

And without compunction blighted, 
Though thou wouldst not kindly kill. 


Yet I curse thee not !—in sadness 
Still I feel how dear thou wert, 
And I would not, e’en in madness, 
Doom thee to thy just desert. 


Live—and when my life is over, 

Should thine own be lengthened long, 
Thou mayst then too late discover 

By thy feelings all my wrong. 


When thy beauties all are faded ; 
When thy flatterers fawn no more ; 

Ere the solemn shroud hath shaded 
Some regardless reptile’s store ; 


Ere that hour, false syren ! hear me 
Thou mayst feel what I do now ; 

While my spirit, hovering near thee, 
Whispers friendship’s broken vow. 


But—’tis useless to upbraid thee 
With thy past or present state : 
What thou wast—my fancy made thee ; 
What thou art—I know too late ! 


Published in the Observer and 
The Bath Chronicle, December, 1816. 


CORRESPONDENCE Ail 
BIRD PROTECTION 


(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury) 


so RE should like to express my surprise and indignation at the tone that Mr. Douglas 
English adopts in his last Natural History review over the urgent question of the 
protection of our rarer mammals and birds, a surprise that is all the greater by its remark- 
able coincidence with the admirable and completely impersonal article of Mr. Philip 
Gosse on this very same subject. I do not wish to criticise his opinion of Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s delightful and original book Untrodden Ways—but I do mean emphatically 
to complain of the statement that, because Mr. Massingham has gone to the great trouble 
of visiting the haunts of the rarer birds of this country, and has observed some of them, 
therefore “‘ one may gain the comforting reflection that the ravages of the collectors are 
not so devastating as they are made out to be.” This “‘ comforting reflection,” with all that 
it implies, is as untrue as it is absurd : to one who knows but a little of the continual 
struggle that it is merely to keep such birds as the roseate tern, bittern and kite from 
extinction such an opinion is almost laughably incorrect. To those who have not, how- 
ever, it may convey quite a different meaning ; and it is for this reason alone that I am 
protesting. 

Mr. English again makes a misleading statement, when he says that “ ornithological 
* publicists,’ whether writers or photographers, are the people above all others who play 
into the collector’s hands.” 

This is quite incorrect : the facts are exactly contrary. The type of collector who is at 
present the greatest danger is not the man to be informed of rarities in such a way. Fre- 
quently rich, he can by “‘ agencies ””—gamekeepers, farmers, taxidermists, ‘‘ ornithological 
touts,”’ anyone in fact who wants to earn easy money and knows something about birds— 
obtain knowledge of the creatures he wishes to destroy in a far better and more thorough 
way. It is the publicity alone that has aroused public opinion ; the better informed the 
public are of the truth of the collector’s attitude and methods the sooner shall we obtain an 
adequate protection law. Lastly, we have heard too much of the reduction of rare bird 
life by the draining of the fens : the bittern has come back and is (comparatively) flourish- 
ing under protection. And the rough and bearded reedling owe their present position to 
indiscriminate collecting alone. I trust that in the interest of bird protection you will 
publish at least part of this protest.—Yours, etc. 

18, Redland Grove, Redland, Bristol. RICHMOND H. HELLyar. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NE of the respects in which it is most difficult to make the bibliography of 
any author complete is in the list of his contributions to other people’s 
works. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, to take a particular instance, is known to 
have had a finger in many dramatic pies. To several plays he is known 

to have given a few touches ; and to some of these he contributed signed prologues 
or epilogues which were always endowed with a certain amount of wit and distinction. 
Recently in a bookseller’s catalogue I saw a quotation from a letter addressed to 
Sheridan by Samuel Jackson Pratt (1749-1814) which led me to suppose that the great 
dramatist might have done Pratt the service of supplying a play of his with an epilogue, 
which, so far as I am aware, has never been attributed in print to Sheridan. I wrote 
for the letter, but was not lucky enough to secure it. I was, however, put in touch 
with the fortunate purchaser, Mr. Herbert E. Norris, of Cirencester, who not only 
supplied me with a transcript of Pratt’s letter but gave me permission to print it—a 
kindness which is all the greater for the fact that he himself is contemplating a 
bibliography of Pratt’s writings. It is therefore entirely owing to Mr. Norris’s 
generous conduct that I am now able to write this note, and I must ask my readers 
to remember that the letter, which I am about to quote, is his copyright and cannot be 
reproduced elsewhere without his permission. The letter is without place or date at 
the head, and is addressed to “ R. B. Sheridan, Esqr., Norfolk Street.” It runs as 
follows :— 


Dear Sir, 

A thousand thanks to you for the manner in which you have got up the tragedy, to the 
success of which you have every way contributed. The press stands still for the Epilogue 
of which I have got a copy and wait only to know whether I may join the name of its 
most excellent author, or only say in my printed Tragedy by a friend. I will either way 
adhere to your wishes, tho’ I need not tell you more on this occasion—I beg you to 
accept my acknowledgments for the service you did me in backing the Gentle Shepherd 
to my second night, and look up to the same liberality for your allowing me a forcible 
after piece for my third, which I presume and hope, as I sadly want to leave Town[,] 
will be on Friday—I shall be greatly obliged if you will sign the blank order for the 
newspapers|.| I sometime ago sent you respctg : the Epilogue, as my Printer waits.— 

I am Dr. Sir 
Very truly 
Yrs. 
S. J. Pratt. 
Wednesday. 


s I think of dedicating “‘ to the Prince of Wales,[”’] [whom] one may suppose will be a 
amet. 


Pratt’s only acted tragedy was The Fair Circassian. This, a dramatisation and adapta- 
tion of Dr. Hawkesworth’s tale of Alnoran and Hamet, was first played at Drury Lane 
on November 27th, 1781, and passed through three printed editions before the end 
of the year. In none of these editions is Sheridan named as the author of the Epilogue, 
but it is clear (especially from the post-script to Pratt’s letter) that The Fair Circassian 
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is the tragedy referred to. The dedication is to the Prince of Wales, and in its course 
the author remarks that “ At this bright and unprejudiced crisis of your life, the 
precepts of Omar and the practice of Hamet, as drawn by Hawkesworth, and drama- 
tised by the author of this tragedy, will win upon your attention.” After the dedica- 
tion follows a Preface, at the end of which come the following sentences :— 


The liberal, perhaps the unequalled support which the managers have afforded by 
the scenery, the interesting manner in which Mr. Linley has set the Epithalamium, the 
taste of Mr. De Loutherberg, and the splendour which the performers have thrown 
over the characters by their excellent representation, demand and receive the most warm 
and pointed expressions of gratitude. There remains but one tribute of justice more, 
and that is due to Mr. Sheridan, whose attention has, on this occasion, been friendship, 
and whose assistance must always be fame. 


So that it will be seen that, though (owing no doubt to Sheridan’s wish) Pratt did 
not particularise Sheridan’s assistance, he did, in a general way, acknowledge it. 


g tee printed play has two Prologues (printed at the beginning), and one Epilogue 
(printed at the end). The first Prologue is ‘‘ By a Friend,” and the second “‘ By 
Miss [Anna] Seward.” The Epilogue is simply described as ‘‘ Spoken by Miss 
Farren,” without any hint as to its author’s identity—which would lead one—other 
things being equal—to suppose that Pratt himself wrote it. However, in the light of 
the letter now in Mr. Norris’s possession, it seems pretty clear that this Epilogue must 
be by Sheridan, who probably did not wish his name to be associated with it, authors 
being somewhat nice about acknowledging trifles of this kind. Moreover the style is 
much in favour of my supposition, as is the matter—especially the parliamentary 
simile, for Sheridan was fond of political jokes, and had comparatively recently 
(September 12, 1780) been returned to Parliament as member for Stafford. The fact 
that Pratt, in his letter, suggested the phrase “ By a Friend,” may suggest, perhaps, 
that the first Prologue, and not the Epilogue, was Sheridan’s work. But I do not think 
this confusion is likely, especially as the first Prologue is a much less lively piece 
of work than the Epilogue, which goes thus :— 
EPILOGUE. 
Spoken by Miss FARREN. 

Of late at Westminster,* in order due, 

A gracious speech first made, debates ensue. 

Ere then, in this full house, our author’s fate 

Becomes the subject of your warm debate— 

Ere yet you opposition-criticks rise 

To move for censures, and refuse supplies ; 

Or partial friends pour down corrupt applause, 

By orders pension’d in the author’s cause, 

From either party—none will sure impeach 

My sovereign title to pronounce the speech. 


Through me the muse her loyal subjects greets— 

Tho’ I speak standing, and you keep your seats— 
Pleas’d that so full a house attends the summons— 
Pit—Box—and Gallery—Peers and faithful Commons— 
With deep concern she bids me here relate 

What dangers threaten the dramatic state— 


* The first night’s’ representation happened on the opening of Parliament. 
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The best parts of this Epilogue seem to me to be admirably pointed and lively— 
especially the penultimate paragraph beginning ‘‘ To point her thunders on our 
British Coast,” which contains some excellent antitheses. I do not feel much doubt 
in my own mind of Sheridan’s authorship, and—as I have said before—I do not 
think that it has previously been attributed to him in print. If, however, I am wrong 
in this, I trust that some better informed reader will point out my mistake to me. In 
the meantime, and in the hope that this book is in reality a small addition to the 
bibliography of Sheridan’s first editions, let me add here a transcription of the title- 
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What hosts of foes her tottering realms invade, 

By fashion muster’d, and by folly paid : 

While Taste, her old ally, unmov’d we see, 

And Spleen preserves an arm’d neutrality. 

See first come on—all arm’d in whalebone hoops— 

The tuneful leaders of the Italian troops. 

Long have they wag’d—too oft with conquest crown’d— 
The doubtful conflict betwixt sense and sound. 

Allied with these—in hostile bands advance 

The light-heel’d legions of invading France. 


To point her thunders on our British coast, 
Year after year, has been vain Gallia’s boast. 
Their troops embark—the bold attempt is plann’d— 
Their heroes threaten—and their dancers land.— 
These only put their threats in execution, 

And lay all London under contribution. 

Immortal chiefs ! who on one leg can do 

What yet no warrior has atchiev’d on two. 

Like Rome’s proud victor, in their fierce attack, 
They come, they see, they conquer, and—go back. 
And, modern Jasons, as of old in Greece, 

Sail home triumphant with the golden fleece. 


Before such dangers shall we prostrate fall ? 
Or, like true Britons, boldly brave them all ? 
If fairly led, we’ll bid their host defiance, 
Dissolv’d a late unnatural alliance ; 

Our leader too shall now assistance lend, 

Not promise succours, and delay to send : 
But chiefly here—our hopes and courage lie 
In you, our truest friend and best ally— 
Support our Bard to-night, and on his part 
Receive the tribute of a grateful heart— 

Thro’ me receive, and here again I’ll meet ye, 
Act as ambassadors, and sign the treaty. 


page, and a collation of the book :— 


The /Fair Circassian./A Tragedy./As Performed At/The Theatre-Royal, Drury- 
Lane,/[Short Rule]/By The Author Of Sympathy,/A Poem./[Double Rule]/London :/ 


Printed For R. Baldwin, No. 47, Pater-Noster Row./MDCCLXXXI./ 
Octavo in half-sheets. The leaves of my copy measure 8} by 54 inches. 


Signatures :—One unsigned quarter sheet. One unsigned half-sheet. B-L in fours. 

Pagination :—p. [1] half-title. “ The/Fair Circassian./A . Tragedy./[Short Rule]/ 
[Price 1s. 6d.].” pfii] blank. pfiii]title. p[iv]blank. pp.[vJand[vi] (the latter mis- 
numbered ii) dedication, with double rule at the head. pp[vii] and [viii](the latter 
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numbered 8). “‘ Preface ” with double rule at the head. pp[ix] and [x] “ Prologue By 

A Friend,” with short rule at the end. pp[x] and [xi] “ Prologue by Miss Seward.” 

p[xii] “‘ Dramatis Persone.” pp [1] and 2-75, text of play, with “ Finis ” at the end ; 

double rule and short rule on p[1] ; p 23 misnumbered 24. p[76] blank. pp[77] and 

73 Epilogue Spoken by Miss Farren ” (probably by R. B. Sheridan) pp[79] and [80] 
ank. 


The book, I may mention, is quite a common one, fairly often to be found in bound 
volumes of the plays of the period. In transcribing the Epilogue, I have corrected 
one misprint. 


AG an appendix to what I have written above, it may please some of my readers 
(and since the weather is hot their pleasure would fall in with my inclination) to 
peruse, by way of comparison with the Epilogue to The Fair Circassian, one of 
Sheridan’s acknowledged pieces in the same kind, the Epilogue to Hannah More’s 
tragedy of The Fatal Falsehood, which was first acted on May 6th, 1779, and was 
printed in the same year. 


EPILOGUE. 
Written by R. B. Sheridan, Esq., and spoken by Mr. Lee Lewes. 


Unhand me, gentlemen, by Heaven, I say, 
I'll make a ghost of him who bars my way. 
[Behind the Scenes. 

Forth let me come—A Poetaster true, 

As lean as Envy, and as baneful too ; 

On the dull audience let me vent my rage, 

Or drive these female scribblers from the stage : 

For scene or history, we’ve none but these, 

The law of Liberty and Wit they seize 

In 'Tragic—Comic—Pastoral—they dare to please. 

Each puny Bard must merely burst with spite, 

To find that women with such fame can write : 

But, oh, your partial favour is the cause, 

Who feed their follies with such full applause ; 

Yet still our tribe shall seek to blast their fame, 

And ridicule each fair pretender’s aim ; 

When the dull duties of domestic life, 

Wage with the Muse’s toils eternal strife. 


What motley cares Corilla’s mind perplex, 
While maids and metaphors conspire to vex ! 
In studious deshabille behold her sit, 
A letter’d gossip, and a housewife wit ; 
At once invoking, though for different views, 
Her gods, her cook, her milliner, and muse, 
Round her strew’d room, a frippery chaos lies, 
A chequer’d wreck of notable and wise ; _ 
Bills, Books, Caps, Couplets, Combs, a vary’d mass, 
Oppress the toilet, and obscure the glass ; 
Unfinish’d here an Epigram is laid, 
And there, a mantua-maker’s Bill unpaid ; 
Here new-born Plays-fore-taste the town’s applause, 
There, dormant Patterns pine for future gauze ; 
A moral Essay now is all her care, 
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A Satire next, and then a Bill of Fare: — 

A Scene she now projects, and now a Dish, 

Here’s Act the First—and here—remove the Fish. 
Now while this Eye in a fine phrenzy rolls, 

That, soberly casts up a Bill for Coals; _ 

Black Pins and Daggers in one leaf she sticks, ; 
And Tears and Thread, and Balls and Thimbles mix. 


Sappho, ’tis true, long vers’d in epic song, 
For years esteem’d all household studies wrong ; 
When dire mishap, though neither shame nor sin, 
Sappho herself, and not her Muse, lies in. 
The virgin Nine in terror fly the bower, 
And matron Juno claims despotic power ; 
Soon Gothic hags the classic pile o’erturn, 
And caudle-cup supplants the sacred urn ; 
Nor books, nor implements escape their rage, 
They spike the ink-stand, and they rend the page ; 
Poems and Plays one barbarous fate partake, 
Ovid and Plautus suffer at the stake, 
And Aristotle’s only sav’d—to wrap plum cake. 


Yet, shall a woman tempt the Tragic Scene ? 

And dare—but hold—I must repress my spleen ; 

I see your hearts are pledg’d to her applause, 
While Shakespeare’s Spirit seems to aid her cause ; 
Well pleas’d to aid—since o’er his sacred bier 
A female hand did ample trophies rear, 

And gave the greenest laurel that is worshipp’d there. 


The final reference, presumably, is to Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakespeare, but it is certainly not in its final lines that this Epilogue is at its 
happiest. Yet heavy as this final compliment, with its clumsy introduction of Shake- 
speare, is, it is part of a piece of which the best lines (I will leave the reader to form his 


own judgment as to which they are) contain as neatly-written raillery as any written 
since the death of Pope. 


. 


HE reader (if he has followed me to this point) will perceive that I have devoted 

the whole of my five allotted pages to one subject. There is, however, method in 
this, for next month, being a lean month, I shall, as a result of my present economy, be 
supplied better than is usual at the end of August with matters to write about. In 
particular I shall have to write something about sales which have taken place both at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s and at Messrs. Hodgson’s, and about various catalogues which 
have reached this office. Also I hope that these notes will next month contain a 
tribute to the personality and work of the late Charles Sayle, of Cambridge University 


sini the news of whose sad and comparatively early death has just reached me as 
write. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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Act I. Scene 2. Quince’s House 


DRAWING BY PAUL NASH FOR A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


SHAKESPEARE’S A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME. Reprinted from 
the Folio of 1623. [With Drawings in Colour and in Black-and-white by PauL 
Nasu.] ‘‘ The Players’ Shakespeare.” 4to. Benn. 84s. 

GENESIS. Twelve Woodcuts by Paut Nasu, with the First Chapter of Genesis in 
the Authorised Version. Cr. 4to. The Nonesuch Press. 25s. 

CATHEDRALS. With seventy-four Photographic Illustrations and seventy-four 
Drawings. 4to. Great Western Railway. 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, PUBLISHER. A Memoir and a Hand-List of his 
editions by GEOFFREY Keynes, F.R.C.S. Cr. 4to. At the Office of ‘‘ The Fleuron.” 
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PAUL NASH’S “GENESIS” AND “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM ” 

T is quite impossible to describe the very curious woodcuts by which Mr. Paul 

Nash seeks to express the evolution of light and matter and life as told in Genesis. 
Sometimes one can only guess at the significance of these crystalloid and curvilinear 
forms, successively cut in firm white line on the blocks, of which the first, scarcely 
scarred by the graver, stands black and stark for the void that was “ in the beginning.” 
Perhaps the most wonderful of them all is that in which rings and pencils and slender 
crescents of white line seem slowly to take shape as the ripple of waters and as moving 
fish and fowl. The book has been printed at the Curwen Press. No ordinary printer’s 
type would have afforded the right setting for these heavy black wood-engravings. 
Mr. Curwen has solved the problem by using for the legends a black sans-serif type, 
designed by Rudolph Koch, and called “‘ Neuland.” Like others of Koch’s types, 
the “‘ Neuland ” seems to have been designed, not with pen or pencil on paper, 
but with a cutting tool on wood or soft metal. The blocks and their legends are 
printed on a Zanders paper in a dense black ink of good colour and consistency. The 
book is cased in black paper boards, lettered in gold across the top in the Neuland 
type used for the legends, balanced at the foot by a line of alternate stars and crosses 
in gold. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream is the latest play to be published in ‘‘ The Players’ 


Shakespeare.”’ Instead of being introduced into the text, as in the earlier volumes, 
the illustrations—by Paul Nash—are gathered at the end. Nine of them are in line, 
and one of these is shown on the previous page. The delicate lines and tones of the 
drawings in colour, excellently reproduced in collotype, make an interesting contrast 
with the stray black lines of those in black and white. 


THE CATHEDRALS ON THE G.W.R. 


HE small quarto volume which the Great Western Railway Company has issued 

to describe and illustrate the Cathedral Churches which may be visited by 
travellers on their line is excellent both for the character of the information it gives 
and, with one notable exception, for the way in which the book has been produced. 
It is illustrated by 74 good photographic views of interiors and exteriors, printed on 
matt “ art ” paper, and by as many line blocks from pen and ink drawings printed with 
the text. The text and illustrations here so well brought together should draw 
thousands to see these great churches. What book-lover, for instance, will not be 
drawn to see and handle some of the two thousand chained books at Hereford, which 
include the ninth-century Gospels bequeathed by King Athelstan in 1055, and 
Caxton’s Golden Legend of 1483, with their chains still upon them. The printing of 
this guide has been very well done by Messrs. Ballantyne, Spottiswoode & Co. The 
care and thought shown in the letterpress portion of the book make one regret the 
fine opportunity missed in the drawing and printing of the chromo-lithographed 
inset plates, which show the arms of the several Sees. Nothing can be more splendid 
than the decorative heraldry of which the cathedrals themselves contain so many fine 
examples ; and the draughtsman might have sought inspiration and guidance also 
from the manual of decorative heraldry written by the late Mr. St. John Hope, and 
now published by Messrs. Pitman in Professor Lethaby’s series of Hand-books on the 
Artistic Crafts. Instead, the plates show heraldry at its dullest and dreariest, and the 
colour-printing, which in heraldic work such as this should have been so brilliant, is as 


spiritless as the design. B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 


A LETTER FROM THE LOW 
COUNTRIES 


Antwerp, Fuly, 1924. 


EATH struck heavy blows last year among the foremost men of Dutch 
literature. A few months after Louis Couperus died, we had to lament the 
death of Marcellus Emants, in Switzerland, at the age of seventy-five. 
Marcellus Emants’ position in modern Dutch literature is difficult to 
define. Born in 1848, he was already a writer of some importance, when the icono- 
clasts of 1880, Willem Kloos, Frederick van Eeden, Albert Verwey, etc., began their 
irreverent but salutary movement, breaking down or upsetting the idols of the day, — 
while brandishing Shelley, Keats, and the young Dutch poet, Jacques Perk, as their 
standards. 

M. Emants was saturated with the pessimism of his time, and much influenced by 
the naturalistic School. After a charming comedy, Jonge Harten (Young Hearts), he 
wrote a dramatic poem on Julian the Apostate, swollen with rhetoric, but remarkable 
for its verses. He was 26 then. The accounts of his many travels fill about half-a-dozen 
volumes, containing here and there some impressive sketches. He tried his hand at a 
few short stories, of which in one, Fanny, he showed himself for the first time a 
pessimistic and naturalistic artist ; he produced a novel, fong Holland, which immedi- 
ately attracted general attention. Depth, vividness, and sincerity of feeling were the 
beautiful qualities that slowly but constantly penetrated through a rugged, dense, 
difficult style, which betrayed the painful labour of the author. 

The mature novelist did not escape from the influence of his younger contempor- 
aries of “‘ Eighty.” It improved his descriptions, which became more delicate, but he 
never acquired the suppleness, the spontaneousness, and impulse of the born artist. 
Therefore works like Godenschemering (Twilight of the Gods) (1883) and its sequel 
Loki (1906), inspired by Scandinavian mythology, remain arduous reading. Yet 
Emants was highly valued by the younger generation, and each new work of his was 
eagerly read by the literati and the intellectual public. So he acquired an uncommon 
esteem. His novel Een nagelaten Bekentenis (A posthumous Confession), perhaps his 
masterpiece, became famous and is still widely read, and among his numerous 
dramatic works Domheidsmacht (The power of stupidity) is a powerful comedy, while 
Onder Ons (Among ourselves) is a sharp etching of family quarrels by a pessimist. 
But in these, as in most of the other works, misanthropy stands for wisdom and 
bitterness for humour. His perfect honesty and profound sincerity joined to his rare 
qualities as a craftsman, will save some of his many books from oblivion. 


* * * * 


The Flemish novelist Maurits Sabbe is somewhere at the antipodes of Marcellus 
Emants. He is all sentiment and humour. He is, in fact, one of the finest and most 
attractive figures of Flemish letters. Mr. Sabbe is at the same time the most poetic 
and artistic orator and one of the best story-tellers of Flemish Belgium. In his capacity 
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of Curator of the Plantin Museum at Antwerp, he has published moreover a series of 
studies and essays full of sound erudition and scholarship and of fine writing.* 

But for a few exceptions, all the stories of Mr. Sabbe have Bruges as a background 
and Bruges people as personages. Yet one would look in vain for the rather morbid 
pessimism of Georges Rodenbach, “ the melancholic lover of Bruges ” as Professor 
Lanson calls him. No, M. Sabbe is the enthusiastic and kind-hearted lover of smiling 
Bruges. And in the old quaint town, Sabbe’s contemporaries are not anachronistic. 
He has penetrated to the intimacy of their souls, which are calm but full of tranquil 
glee. He has seen the irresistible laugh play in the eyes of their women. He has heard 
it in the mellow sound of their dialects, in the harmonious tinkling of their carillon ; 
he has seen it also glittering in the small gothic window-panes ; he has seen it and sees 
it still, he has heard it and hears it still, at all times everywhere. . . . 

The heroes of M. Sabbe’s stories generally belong to the decent lower middle-class 
not in touch with the frenchified (upper-)middle class, the latter being interesting, 
from an artist’s point of view, only to the caricaturist. Mr. Sabbe knows and likes 
them ; he is not blind to their failings, over which he chuckles more than once, but 
his bland mockery is never hurtful to anybody. As the author is a learned folklorist, 
he knows how to complete and furnish the scenery, justify the actions of his heroes, 
and explain their feelings by many old uses and customs and superstitions. His 
psychology is not a dissection, it results simply from the facts and speeches, which in 
their turn, come logically as the story advances. 

The art of composition, not so very sound yet in the first short stories soon becomes 
evident in the novels: A May of Fiety, an exquisite idyll,+ The Philosopher of the 
Lock-house, his best work and a masterpiece of humorous story-telling and fine 
writing ; The Bariseele’s distress, the longest, best-composed, and perhaps the deepest 
of his novels, and the two latest The Little Pastor of Schaerdyke and The Quartet of the 
Facobins. In all of these books there are pages full of charming poesy. Sabbe studies 
the more or less mystic side of the otherwise exuberant realistic people of Flanders. 

* * * * 


After the cool, pessimistic Hollander Marcellus Emants,and Maurits Sabbe, the sen- 
timental Fleming, Edmond Glesener, the typical ironical Walloon, may complete this 
triptychal letter. For the French-writing Belgians we must distinguish between those 
of Flemish and Walloon origin ; both categories belong to their own soil. There are, 
for instance, more points of contact between Cyriel Buysse, the Flemish novelist, 
and Camille Lemonnier, than between the latter and Edmond Glesener. We hardly 
ever find in the Walloon poets and story-tellers that irresistible exuberance which is a 
characteristic of most Flemish authors. The scenery in the south of Belgium is in less 
violent tonalities and the manners gentler. 

Edm. Glesener is certainly the most gifted among his brethren. He has, in the first 
place, a unique style: sober, unornamental, supple, and strong, a style near to 
Flaubert’s. He was in full possession of his style and language from his first book : 
Histowre de M. Aristide Truffaut, artiste-decoupeur (Mercure de France, 1898), and still 
masters it in his recent collection of short stories : Les Dytiques (Brussels, 1923). 
From such a rare talent of expression and a born faculty for telling a story, the highest 
things may be expected, and in fact M. Glesener satisfied our great expectations. His 
second novel Le Coeur de Francois Remy (Paris, 1904 ; new edition : Brussels, 1923) 


* His essay on Chr. Plantin is published in an English translation (J. E. Buschmann, 
Antwerp). 


ft ... of which an English translation is waiting for a publisher . . . 
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1s a masterpiece unsurpassed till now in French-Belgian literature. It is throbbing 
with the immense pity and burning love of the author for his hero, for the poor heart 
of the poor Francois Remy, so full of tenderness and irresolution, and so sadly hurt, 
broken, crushed. . .. Never does Francois find the courage to flee his miserable errant 
life, because of his love for his wife, and after Louise’s death, when he thinks 
himself free, he runs off at last, his little one in his arms,— and yet drags 
himself back to the waggon, because he is weak of character, or simply because he 
cannot help it. . . . It is a sad story and a long one, yet there is not a page too many. 
The descriptions are short and striking of detail, they are even emotional and, as it 
were, melted into the story itself : that of the death of the waggon-horse Grisou is one 
not to be forgotten example, and Frangois’s nightly roaming to his wife’s grave is 
another, even more powerful in its dramatic epicism. 

So far, M. Glesener never again tried his hand at such kind of work ; he might find 
it difficult to surpass or equal himself there. Yet his next novel Monsieur Honoré 
and its sequel Le Citoyen Colette (1913), two volumes forming the Chronique d’un 
petit pays, though perhaps not so attractive, are cleverer work. Here we have the calm, 
ironical naturalist (fed on Le Sage, Voltaire, Flaubert, and Stendhal) reaching the 
height of his power. With a photographic exactness and perfect acuteness of vision he 
depicts life among the lower middle-class people of Liége, the struggles of the political 
parties as seen by a satirist, with Honoré Colette as a centre. Honoré Colette is the 
type of mediocrity, capable of rising artificially to a certain height, but incapable of 
maintaining himself there. Employee at the Halles, he becomes the lover, soon the 
husband, of a rather rich widow. Not very scrupulous, no scoundrel though, very 
intelligent, but of views limited by the circumstances of the moment, he becomes a 
socialist M.P., leads the life of a viveur, and, after a short time, tumbles again into 
nothingness. It is impossible to tell the story here, even grosso modo, nor to character- 
ise the different personages. I must confine myself to the spirit and the meaning of 
the novel. It is a pitiless satire of mediocrity, of the stupidity, and of the amorality 
of certain strata in the middle-class ; at times a heartfelt scene full of tenderness and 
pure sentiment softens the deep bite of the aqua forte pictures of the whole. It is not 
a sympathetic, touching book like Le Coeur de Francois Remy, but a painfully true one : 
every trait, every touch is striking ; and we suppose that the author, who is an artist, 
cannot help it, that his ironical turn of mind takes greater interest in the uglier than in 
the nobler side of human nature. We know that sentiment, kindness, and sympathy 
with the feeble are not lacking in him, but his sense of humour, irony, satire, very 
easily gets the better of him. The Great War, while wounding his heart, sharpened 
his wits, and his indignation and disgust are expressed in his after-war stories Le 
Chant des Veuves (1921), in La Chevauchee des Walkyries (1921), Les Dytiques (1923), 
with ferocious sarcasm. 

When one thinks of it, Le Coeur de Francois Remy seems to stand out of the frame 
of M. Glesener’s work, while the Chronique d’un petit pays is in the middle of it. In 
the later stories there seems to be an influence of the modern French “ sexual ” 
stories. I regret it. It is in contradiction with our moral taste and our way of looking 
at life, as well in Flanders as in Wallony. Moreover, M. Glesener has nothing, no, 
nothing, to learn from the French, since he acquired his own style and his power to put 
his material in logical and well-balanced order, and of creating real life and move- 
ment. Edmond Glesener is at his best when he confines himself to the character of 
his own country and of her people. And then he is a master of high, though not yet 
fully acknowledged standing. 

LEO VAN RIEL 


> 
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MUSIC 
FOLK SONG AND CECIL SHARP 


HE death after a short illness of Cecil Sharp on June 23 at the age of sixty- 

five, closes an important chapter in the history of the revival of English folk- 

songandthe first chapter of English folk-dance. He dida man’s workin both, 

and there are many thousands of men, women and children, in England and 
the Colonies, whose outlook he broadened with regard to the best part of music, that 
which we make for our very own selves with voice, fingers and feet. What he said about 
his work was that he wanted to restore to English peasants their birth-right ; what 
modesty prevented him saying was that he hoped to make it impossible for foreigners 
to doubt that this was a musical country. He believed that the way to do that was to 
begin at the bottom. He knew that carters, plumbers, railway shopmen and the rest 
had nothing to sing but music hall ditties and Anglican hymn tunes, that factory-girls 
were dumb and that the gramophone was replacing home-made music, and he wanted 
to find and make accessible to all something that was worth singing. He felt sure that 
when once such songs became spontaneous and unconscious native musicians and 
composers would spring up naturally, not like hot-house varieties. He lived to see this 
begin to come true in three or four living composers who could be named. 

He was not primarily a musician, at least, not technically : a musician would not 
have discovered the dance, or, if he had, would not have pursued it through the seven- 
teen editions of Playford, though he might not have agreed with one writer that his 
enthusiasm was thereby regrettably diverted from its proper channel. Sharp was an 
artist in anthropology. The virtue of the dance was, to him, that it gave the inner 
meaning of the tune, as the tune gave the feeling of the ballad, and the ballad the true 
thoughts of the peasant ; and the peasant typified to him our real selves when we have 
stripped off frills and fancies. 

And yet in the highest sense a musician is just what he was—in the Greek sense. 
He had a rare taste in music and literature and manners, and a wonderful sensitiveness 
to the good wherever he found it. He seemed to look always below the surface to the 
reality, and in a curious way to see passing events sub specie eternitatis. Yet he was not 
a solemn philosopher, but extraordinarily good company, even if most arguments 
came round eventually to “‘ the folk.”’ As George Butterworth said of him, he was 
such a good folk-song collector because he was “‘ never afraid of making a fool of 
himself ”’ ; and he added to that the power of putting whoever it might be at his ease 
and helping him to make the best of himself. He was not altogether easy to understand, 
at any rate on a short acquaintance ; in words, for instance, he appeared to be an 
enlightened socialist, but in deeds he could be an autocrat. He ruled his society 
without seeming to reign, and was obeyed without having to command : difference of 
opinion simply fell away before his intensity of purpose. He did not spare himself, 
and there is no doubt that he intended to die in harness, as in fact he did. When his 
asthma got worse and a visit to the Lake of Geneva effected no real improvement, 
he stuck gaily to his post to the end. 

His work is far reaching. It deserves to be so, for it is not too much to say that it is 
the most persistent and consistent effort ever made by one man for music in this 
country. It was not merely the collecting of the songs, which meant time, expense and 
skill ; others have also done that well. Nor was it the rehabilitation of the dance, 
involving patient labour and imagination, which was his own special work. But it 
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was the business of convincing people that “‘ there was something in it,” for that could 
not be shown until they were actually set singing and dancing, and not as a task but as 
a natural outlet for their energies. There are few who have taken these things up and 
then have dropped them. Those who have smiled occasionally at “ the folk-song rage” 
do not perhaps sing them, and those who do not see much in “ those Hammersmith 
dances ” probably have not tried dancing them. Certainly the songs have been praised 
beyond their merits by partizans before now; they have even been preferred by 
special pleaders to the music we feel to be the highest we know. But the thing is not 
to talk about them so much but to do them. Then it is seen that it is not that they are 
better or worse than other music, but that they are the very condition in which a 
nation as such can make music at all, that they are like the air we breathe and the light 
we see by. It is not a question of whether they are an esthetic pleasure, but of whether 
we can be healthy musicians without them: whether without that foundation the 
ae we make is not bound to fritter itself away into a number of purviews and blind 
alleys. 

The dependence of a country’s music on its singing of folk-songs is clearly seen in 
history. Brahms, it is true, arranged a great many, though not (as some think) with 
great insight, and not (as others think) real folk-songs ; they give pleasure, but they 
had but slight influence on his music, hardly more than if a poet were to have a sudden 
fancy for writing Latin verses. On the other hand the Russian school arose round 
Rimsky Korsakov who loved their picturesqueness and Balakirev who understood their 
nature ; and that of Austria and Central Europe round Haydn, Smetana and Dvorak to 
whom they were the air they breathed ; just as they had been the firm foundation of 
the early Dutch, Italian and English Masses. The folk-song of the Germans was the 
opposite of the sprightly chanson ; they themselves say of their earlier efforts that the 
tune even of a drinking song will go to sacred words without incongruity. Such tunes 
could pass easily into chorales, and did in Luther’s time, and out of these their music 
began, while the French did the same in a more lighthearted way with their Picardy 
songs in the time of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. I have been told that Joachim 
said once to Stanford that we should never be a musical nation till we had folk-songs. 
and he was no doubt thinking of instances of this kind which started their respective 
nations on their musical career. 

To say in what way this folk-song is taken up into the music of art is not so easy 
without concrete examples. All melody is, as Donald 'Tovey says in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “‘ the surface of the harmony,” in the sense in which scenery, as Ruskin 
interpreted it, is the surface of the geology and takes all its meaning from that. In 
Europe there is some sort of harmony “ in the air ”—a little in England, less in Ireland, 
least in Highland Scotland ; in Asia practically none. The more that harmony enters 
into the texture, the more the phrases tend to have balance, the cadence to have the 
expected return of rhyme, and the music as a whole to become conventionalised. And 
if we then sing the melody alone we still mentally supply the harmonies, or whenever 
we cannot do this the melody seems to us formless. We thus see that the harmony 
was an elaborate piece of reasoning, which in German hands, for instance, tended to 
become an inexorable logic, or else that it is a kind of perspective which brings the 
figures out of the flat into the round, as typically with the French. 

Folk-song, being innocent of actual harmony, remains short-breathed, and has 
little constructive power. Dispensing with the great body of harmonic thought, which 
the simplest tune now implies to us, it can do its day’s work, fresh every morning as it 
were, on the strength of a few musical axioms and postulates, but it never soars on 
the strong pinion. Hence it is better fitted to become the starting point of fresh 
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musical thought than a completed work would be, just as an epitaph of Callimachus 
would be better than an ode of Pindar as the motive of a play. So, if an Englishman 
were writing such a play—about Agincourt, for instance—he might think it well to 
take neither—‘ Fair stood the wind for France,’”’ nor—‘‘ What’s he that wishes so ? 
my cousin Westmorland ? ” as his starting point, but rather—‘* Our King went forth 
to Normandy,” or, if an opera, its splendid tune. The unadorned strength of 

Then went our King with all his host 

Through France, for all the Frenchman’s boast ; 

Nor spared for dread of least or most, 

Until he came to Agincourt coast. 

Deo gratias. 


and the dour tune that exactly fits it, are more to his purpose than Shakespeare’s 
“ little touch of Harry in the night,” and the “ most offending soul alive ” who is for 
ever distilling out “‘ some soul of goodness in things evil,” or Drayton’s resounding 
Homeric catalogue—where the work is already done for him. 

Then, see what happens when there is no folk-song in the air. Two living composers 
have tried to say how the English would think, if they thought musically. In the Cock- 
aigne Overture and the London Symphony we see two splendid edifices ; but the 
bricks had to be made without straw, and it is wonderful how they have done it. Brass 
bands and barrel organs and concertinas may indeed represent us, but we are not 
particularly proud of it if they do. Moreover, brass bands come to us from Germany, 
and the organ and monkey from Italy, though we have dropped the monkey and 
vulgarised the organ ; and even if we add the Westminster chimes, the typically 
English thing is not to chime, which is Belgian, but to ring. Further, there was no 
place for the really Anglo-Saxon instruments, the pianola and gramophone, because 
they are merely multiplications of, not additions to, music. There are folk tunes in 
that symphony and still more in Hugh the Drover, to the early rehearsals of which we 
are now listening ; but until we sing such tunes habitually and as a matter of course, 
they will remain as much of a foreign language to us as the ideas of Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, which our composers used to discuss, and of Debussy and Stravinsky, which 
they are now exploiting. With what different ears we hear Stanford’s Irish Rhapso- 
dies with all those jigs and reels and planxties behind them, with which we are at any 
rate decently familiar ! And now that at least twenty thousand Britons—and the num- 
is growing daily—have got those rollicking tunes of the morris and country dance into 
their blood, is it not time for ‘‘ Newcastle”? and “ Brighton Camp ” and “ The 
Boatman ” and “ Mr. Beveridge’s Magot ” to come by their rights in our music, too ? 

There is little doubt that that is the ideal which floated before the eyes of those who 
set on foot and kept going what is known as the folksong movement ; of Bunting 
Petrie and Martin Freeman, of Graham, Greig and Kennedy Fraser, and amongst us 
of Butterworth, McIlwraine, Lucy Broadwood, Mary Davies, Hammond Vaughan 
Williams, Grainger, Kidson, Arthur Somervell and Cecil Sharp. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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POETRY 


UP HILL AND DOWN DALE. By Kennetu Asutey. Lane. 5s. 
TALLY-HO AND OTHER HUNTING NOISES. By J. B. Morton. Palmer. 53. 


R. ASHLEY’S poems afford a good illustration of the way in which poetry 

extends its territory. There are many writers who think that they have done 
something remarkable if they have written verses about something which never was 
mentioned in verse before : ‘‘ Broadcasting ” awaits, if it has not already obtained, 
the attention of such. Well enough in a way : there is an appeal to the imagination 
in the single voice resounding mysteriously over thousands of miles, in the millions 
listening to one, in the transference of the human accent by the machine, in the rest- 
lestless of man which has led to this development, in the association with all manner of 
voices coming out of the void, in the insistence of music composed by dead men in 
lonely rooms, in a hundred other aspects of broadcasting. But everything depends on 
the spirt, and a mere desire to attract attention by novelty and the exploitation of 
themes that the foolish think “ unpoetical ” (which nothing is) does not produce 
poetry. Mr. Ashley’s work shows both the manner in which poetry enlarges its 
province and sheds its aura over new objects, and the common elements which it 
always has, however “‘ new ”’ its subjects. Three of his poems are entitled The Two 
Seater, Goods Train at Night, and Gramophone Catalogue. ‘There is, apparently, 
no harping on old subjects here. Two of them, indeed, could not possibly have been 
written about by Matthew Arnold, for in his day Two-Seaters and Gramophone 
Catalogues did not exist. Mr. Ashley gets all he can out of the novelty. He describes 
the visual experience of fast motoring, the jolting and rumbling trucks passing through 
wan lamplight on a platform and exposing names like 

Neal and Co., John Bugsworth, Norland Collieries, Limited ; 
Jolly and Sons, Jolly and Sons, Jolly and Sons. 


But at bottom the themes are, as they must be, traditional and commonplace : a 
retrospect on beauty enjoyed, the mystery of man’s existence, the relations between 
the transient and the eternal. He has a poet’s nature and consequently finds himself 
moved on occasion by, or rather through, some purely modern invention or institution: 
anything may be a window to the infinite. But he does not choose his subjects. They 
choose him ; and the consequence is that, the major objects in our surroundings 
remaining unchanged, he is more often than not treating freshly themes which are 
obviously old. 
Mr. Ashley is a poet of the meditative rather than the rhapsodical and excited kind. 
In speech usually quietly musical he expresses his vision of things seen and the 
reflections inspired by them, and both are interesting and moving. His power, by 
choice of epithet and onomatopoeic rhythm, of conveying things seen and heard is 
considerable : the goods train, the Norman church amid the squalor of a coalfield, the 
stuffed owl in a public house, the old mare grazing, the cow at pasture. If he lies in a 
meadow, when time stands still, he notices everything : the horizon, the new mush- 
rooms, the gossamer, all the sights and sounds of the day when 
sheep have been crop, crop, cropping short grass ; 

And away over there, like a fresco, have gone kine 

Dreamily, in endless line, 

To some dim byre where in the shadows one will milk them, 

Making a pleasant hiss of spurting milk. 
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But he is never the mere descriptive poet ; the sigh comes after the stare. He ends 
here with : 
Yet when ere long I turn on Autumn’s brink, 
To view again this Summer’s traversed way, 
Its journey then will be 
But a brief ecstasy— 
Not half so long as this one langorous day. 


In song he chronicles the sights of September, flocking finches, harvest fields, 
scarlet toadstools, dank bracken, 
Swallows on the stretching wires by the damp highway. 


as Dr. Bridges might have chronicled them, though with another music ; but they are 
seen in memory and with a melancholy for their passage. And the owl, stuffed forty 
years since, reminds him of the day when that frequenter of familiar fields was shot : 


And life’s mysterious light informed your eyes no more. 


His book is small, but varied ; it includes, by the way, a beautiful cricket poem 
which (especially as these are very scarce) should have been in the cricket anthology 
recently published by Mr. Cape. 

Mr. Morton’s “‘ hunting noises ” are made in pursuit of a various quarry : all’s 
game that comes to his nose, Mr. de la Mare and Mr. Housman, Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Blunden, the folk-song writers, and the poets (as translated) of Ireland, Sweden, 
Russia and Cathay, with all the various kinds of “‘ rebel”’ poets. He is uniformly 
amusing, but rather hasty. He does enough to show that he has the right sensitiveness 
of the parodist, but he slap-dashes away so that his most delightful effects are produced 
rather by his spontaneous high-spirits than by his art, which it is evident need not be 
so. An example is the lively ending of his parody, otherwise unduly facile, of Mr. 
Davies : 

And I hear the early mavis 
Say ‘‘ good-morning Mr. Davies.” 


and this other ending, after a catalogue of snails, spider’s webs, ducks, heifers, weeds, 
cattle-cake and snozzling sows : 

No one can say of Mr. Blunden 

“ The kind of chap that lives in London.” 


I admire the Swedish Folk Song which begins : 


White as new-fallen snow, 

When winter is loud, 

White and untouched are you ; 
My father has two hundred goats. 


and the dignified balderdash of 
Stay, for I need thee, though I bid thee go, 
Go, for I bid thee, though I need thee so, 


For, to my yea I would not have thy nay ; 
Then, if thou goest go ; if stayest, stay, 
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PLC LEON 


UNITY. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

C. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 15s. 

THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER. ByLorp Dunsany. Putnam. 7s.6d. 
JENNIFER LORN. By Extnor Wy iz. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

NIGHT FEARS. By L. P. Hartiey. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


ME: BERESFORD introduces to us the daughter of a commonplace suburban 
family who is herself not commonplace but has, we gather, a kind of genius. 
Her name is Katherine Emily Louise Willoughby, but she elects to call herself Unity, 
and Unity she remains. After leaving school, she obtains a post in an office, and there, 
one day, she meets an interesting young man : “ For her, Brian Jessup at that first 
meeting was merely the symbol of another life, of great open spaces ; of light, heat, 
vitality, and quick passionate emotions—material for new and exciting dreams.” 
These two spend a good deal of time together, but one evening a curious thing 
happens ; it shall be told in our author’s own words : 

But in the midst of her roseate dream of bliss and surrender, of the ecstatic giving and 
taking of joy and delight, she became gradually conscious of some influence drawing her 
eyes and attention to the man who was sitting immediately opposite to her. For a 
moment she resisted, and then she lifted her head, with a touch of challenging resent- 
ment and met the steady stare that was being directed at her—a curious stare it was, 
a stare that had in it something of reproach, and that came from two deep, searching 
gray eyes set in a keen, earnest face that was hardly less brown and tanned than that of 
Brian Jessup. 

And, at that gaze, something within Unity thrilled to the very depths of her being ; 
something that had never been so stirred in her before, something that she knew was 
allied to the spirit of her own genius. She felt that her own eyes had grown big and dark, 
as they did when she was on the verge of one of her moments of inspiration ; and it 
seemed to her that the man into whose eyes she was gazing had for her a message that 
must influence the whole course of her life. 


Nevertheless, she marries Mr. Jessup, travels with him to South Africa and Australia, 
and then, when she is left a young widow, goes on the stage and becomes a leading 
Shakespearean actress in an incredibly short space of time. She then elects to marry 
Lord Kettering, whose old friend, Adrian Gore, turns up from the Far East in time to 
act as best man. Heis, of course, the owner of the deep, searching gray eyes mentioned 
above. He disappears after the ceremony, but some time afterwards Unity and her 
husband meet him again in a cottage in Wales. A rather effective “ triangle ” scene 
follows; Gore, who is a mystic, will not influence Unity, who has to make her own 
choice. She decides to stand by her husband, though she does not love him, but on the 
last page she has a vision of him going to his death. The last words of the book are : 
“‘ From those to whom great gifts have been given, great deeds shall be demanded.” 

This sentence seems to me almost impudence when I remember that the writer 
is (or was) the author the Jacob Stahl trilogy, The Hampdenshire Wonder, and other 
things. Mr. Beresford ought to be ashamed of himself, with his “ roseate dream of 
bliss and surrender,” his “thrilled to the depths of her being” and all the rest of it. 
I do not say that it would have been impossible to have written a novel on the theme 
outlined above, but it is certain that Mr. Beresford has not written it ; I can only 
conclude that he has talked at a typewriter for an hour or so every morning for a 
fortnight and has then departed hastily, either to take exercise or, I trust, to meditate 
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upon some book that he is going to write. Even in his most self depreciating 
moments, he must realise that there are greater deeds for him to do than Unity. — 

Mr. Maurice Baring is one of the most interesting ‘“‘ cases ” we have. He is brimful 
of talent of every kind, and there runs through everything he has done a streak of real 
originality : there can be no doubt that his work as a whole is underrated. T here is, 
however, some excuse for both critics and the public, because a certain strain of 
weakness, present in so much of his work, has a way of making it appear much less 
powerful than it actually is. It is typical perhaps of Mr. Baring that, wishing to write 
a novel in the familiar biographical form, he must give it all the appearance of an 
elaborate biography. Thus, he writes a preface explaining that he has received a letter, 
from one Wright, referring to some papers belonging to another friend, Gerald 
Malone. We are then given another introduction, this time by Wright himself, who 
further explains that through Malone he had got into touch with a common friend of 
their Oxford days, Caryl Bramsley, known as “ C,”’ and, of course, the subject of this 
study. Complications of this kind are quite unnecessary and, I think most readers will 
admit, have long ceased to be amusing. “ C ” is the kind of man who might be any- 
thing and is, in the end, nothing ; his story is nothing but the melancholy whittling 
away of his youthful promise. We follow him from school to college, abroad and back 
home again and abroad once more, into literature, diplomacy, journalism, and so on 
and so forth. The book is packed with good things, particularly the earlier chapters 
(the Eton-Oxford-Paris chapters are magnificent), but after a time, his vacillations and 
his rather monotonous social activities become somewhat wearisome, and, ungrateful 
as it may sound, if we speak honestly we must confess that we are not sorry when the 
end is reached and the story is told. But because of its large flat canvas and its delib- 
erate avoidance of the more selective and dramatic methods, this is a book to be laid 
aside and returned to at leisure, for it is difficult for a reviewer, faced with the press of 
new novels, to do it justice. 

If there is a King of Elfland, dwelling ‘‘ beyond the fret and ruin of time” and 
looking over his enchanted lawns, his dark forests, his fabulous monsters and elves 
and trolls, it is only right and proper that he should have a beautiful daughter, and 
that this daughter should escape to this world, “‘ the fields we know ” as Lord Dunsany 
calls them, and become the bride of a king, and that her father should, by means of a 
most powerful rune, call her back to him, and that her husband should search for her 
high and low, and that her half-human, half-elvish son should hunt Unicorns with 
hounds and with trolls as huntsmen. All this is in the true tradition, but at this late 
hour it is obvious that everything depends on the way in which the fable is told. 
Lord Dunsany does very well, and this is, I think, his best piece of writing so far. It 
is all very highly decorated, and the long rolling sentences thickly studded with very 
picturesque imagery soon become rather cloying ; but there is a certain concreteness 
about the style that makes it very pleasing indeed so long as it is taken a chapter or so 
at a time. Lord Dunsany moves at ease in this fantastic world of his, and does not 
allow us to see him inventing, cudgelling his wits to find some new magical device,some 
new trick of “ glamourie.” Here, as a specimen of his manner, is a bravura passage 
that tells how the King of Elfland had an inspiration that set all his kingdom dancing: 


He stood up then and raised up both his arms and his inspiration broke over Elfland 
in music. And with the tide of that music there went like the strength of the sea an 
impulse to rise and dance which none in Elfland resisted. Gravely he waved his arms and 
the music floated upon them ; and all that stalked through the forest and all that crept 
upon leaves, all that leaped upon craggy heights or browsed upon acres of lilies, all things in 
all manner of places, yea the sentinel guarding his presence, the lonely mountain watchers 
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and the trolls as they scampered towards Earth, all danced to a tune that was made of 
or cee of Spring, arrived on an earthly morning amongst happy herds of goats. 
: : the trolls were very near to the frontier now, their faces already puckered to 
augh at the ways of men ; they were hurrying with all the eagerness of small vain things 
- be over the twilight that lies between Elfland and Earth : now they went forward no 
onger, but only glided in circles and intricate spirals, dancing some such dance as the 
gnats in summer evenings dance over the fields we know. And grave monsters of fable 
in deeps of the ferny forest danced minuets that witches had made of their whims and 
their laughter, long ago, long ago in their youth before cities had come to the world. 
And the trees of the forest heavily lifted slow roots out of the ground and swayed upon 
them uncouthly and then danced as on monstrous claws, and the insects danced on the 
huge waving leaves. And in the dark of long caverns weird things in enchanted seclusion 
rose out of their age-long sleep and danced in the damp. . . . 
But better than such full-dress passages, indeed, giving the book its quality, are the 
little touches here and there : the hare that “‘ was lying in a comfortable arrangement 
of grass, in which he had intended to pass the time till he should have things to see 
to”: “ the rats returning softly to the streets and houses that they had made in the 
stairs ”’ ; the toadstools all leaning over one way, towards Elfland. 
Miss Wylie, with a precision to which she does not always attain, calls her book 
“‘ A Sedate Extravaganza,” and the phrase describes it very exactly. It is an eight- 
eenth century pastiche that has, I imagine, met with more enthusiastic praise in 
America, where it was first published, that it has here, if only because in a country 
that tries to standardise everything, even its literature, a gesture of this kind is much 
enjoyed by the people who do not follow the herd. But the story is little more than 
a gesture. In careful though not, I think, distinctive prose, Miss Wylie describes in 
great detail the life of Gerald Poynard, an immaculate, cold-blooded young Nabob, 
and his pretty, silly bride, Jennifer Lorn. The mere chapter titles give us the measure 
of the manner : “‘ A Gross of Brass Knockers,” ‘‘ Phoenixes and Pomander Boxes,” 
“The Shagreen Slippers,” “‘ The Red Earthen Bowl,” and so forth ; in short, what 
may be described as the exquisite antique-shop manner. The idea of the pastiche is 
genuinely new, but it is not sufficiently well done ; such things should be perfect ; 
and Fennifer Lorn, though a promising venture, is too clumsy. Jennifer, tied to her 
impeccable, monstrous lord and master, has a very tedious time of it, but unfor- 
tunately, before we have done, we too have a very tedious time of it, though, if we 
are reviewers of fiction, we shall probably not be honest enough to confess that either 
we did not finish the book or only finished it with difficulty. Reviewers, recognising 
merit in the idea and feeling that they ought to be amused, are rarely honest about 
books of this kind. We are told that we shall associate Miss Wylie’s work with that of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. Aldous Huxley, and, for my 
part, I have no objection whatever to associating her with Mr. Huxley, though I have a 
decided objection to associating either of them with Mr. Beerbohm and Mr. de la Mare. 
Mr. Hartley has collected his short tales too soon. Except in one or two places, he is 
still merely trying his hand ; the experienced and sensitive reader and reviewer 
is more apparent here than the genuine creative artist. Most of these stories are in 
reality somewhat pointless anecdotes that have a kind of false subilety in the telling, 
a nod and wink manner, a trick of referring to a background that is not really there ; 
and reading these things, while it does not leave me convinced that Mr. Hartley will 
not write good fiction—for I think he will—does at least strengthen the suspicion that 
what might be called the “ highbrow ” short story is rapidly becoming as standard- 
ised, as much a mere bag of tricks as the despised ‘‘ low brow ” magazine tale. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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JEREMY TAYLOR: A SELECTION FROM HIS WORKS. Made by Martin 
ARMSTRONG. The Golden Cockerel Press. 315. 6d. 


NATURE AND MEN. By Arrour McDowa.t. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 


THE ENGLISH SECRET AND OTHER ESSAYS. By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
Oxford University Press. ros. 6d. 


FANTASIES AND IMPROMPTUS. By James Acate. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
I FOR ONE. By J. B. Priestiey. Lane. 6s. 
EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE. By Mark Twain. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 


HE most beautiful of all these to look at, and the most beautiful of all this prose, 
bears the name and sign of Jeremy Taylor. Mr. Martin Armstrong has 
made a selection from Taylor’s sermons and treatises, and The Golden Cockerel Press, 
now alas crowing uncertainly on the frosty morning of the future, has clothed his 
cunning with simplicity and made a book which it is a delight to gaze at. Taylor 
is worthy of this fine simplicity. 
And you may observe it, that so long as the light shines bright, and the fires of devotion 
and desires flame out, so long the mind of man stands close to the altar and waits upon 


the sacrifice ; but as the fires die and desires decay, so the mind steals away and walks | 


abroad to see the little images of beauty and pleasure which it beholds in the falling 
stars and the little glow-wormes of the world. The River that runs slow and creeps by 
the bank and begs leave of every turfe to let it passe, is drawn into little hollownesses, and 
spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but when it runs with 
vigoursness and a full stream, and breaks down every obstacle, making it even as its own 


brow, it stayes not to be tempted by little avocations and to creep into holes, but runs. 


into the Sea through full and usefull channels. So is a man’s prayer : if it moves upon 
the feet of an abated appetite, it wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and 
stayes at the cornets of the fancy, and talks with every objects it meets, and cannot arrive 
at heaven. But when it is carried upon the wings of passion and strong desires, a swift 
motion and a hungry appetite, it passes on through all the intermediall regions of clouds, 
and stayes not till it dwells at the foot of the Throne where mercy sits, and thence sends 
holy showers of refreshment. 


This is from a sermon—a sermon in which the spiritual and the sensuous are fused in 
exaltation and crowned with light. Mr. Armstrong has made an admirably arranged 
selection, with the isolated beauties shining like the lost stanzas of another Faery 
Queen—a Heavenly Queen, indeed, of English prose. He contents himself with the 
briefest of introductions, and so forbids a chronicler to say more ; for after Coleridge 
and Lamb, whose praises he plucks for us to smell, who shall expatiate ? 

To leap from this to the moderns is indeed a precipitation, but the moderns too 
have their pleasantness. Mr. McDowall has more than pleasantness : he thinks, and 
offers his thoughts in a prose that is delicate without being anemic, precise without 
being dry. His chapters can be read separately, without reference to what precedes 
or follows, but there is nevertheless a coherence of all. He inclines to the natural 
mysticism (the term is vague but indispensable) which is suggested by the authors he 
most often cites—Hudson and Jefferies and Thoreau, Wordsworth, Whitman and 
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Fabre. There is a generosity in places, he remarks, in speaking of Hudson’s early 
South America, and the phrase is seen to be true at once, even if we have not thought 
of it before ; he concludes his chapters on the romantic view by saying that the thrill of 
adventuring into nature lies in a surprise, or a conjecture, but the relation is made by 
the mind ; he admires Mr. Edward Carpenter’s teaching, but is able to see that the 
chances against the world’s acceptance of it are heavy. Mr. McDowall will please all 
except those who read to forget. 

‘The English Secret, by Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, discloses one secret at least, that of 
the authorship of certain leading articles in The Times Literary Supplement. His book 
is printed with the dignity which marks the Oxford University Press, and is itself a 
dignified, judicial piece ‘of work. That is to say he takes serious things seriously ; he 
discusses education and does not dismiss it with a jest, or a groan ; he discusses and 
often returns to music and letters, contrasting or relating the two remote delusive 
arts. Concerned as he is with esthetics, he yet perceives that the ultimate test of our 
_ times is a moral one—the phrase is used at the end of an essay in which he confronts 
our “‘ miraculous modernity,” denying himself the sweetness of a quasi-philosophical 
retreat. Most of his papers are concerned with present problems, and what he seeks 
is not so much a solution as a right spirit in which to consider the problems ; for 
modesty, as well as natural gravity, prevents his flirting an inconstant shadow over 
fields which he has not troubled to plough. 

The volumes by Mr. James Agate and Mr. J. B. Priestley fall together in my hand. 
Mr. Agate’s publisher tells me that Mr. Agate is one of the greatest dramatic critics 
of the day, and also a writer of great personality and pungent wit ; and the wrapper 
proceeds with a eulogy which I might quote in full if it were the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. But a chronicler who is concerned with a difficult 
investigation into that cannot quote the publisher instead of reading the book for him- 
self, as I have done. I am grateful when Mr. Agate, in his chapter entitled ‘‘ Thus to 
Revisit,” prints two lines from a lyric I heard in a circus of several decades ago : 


I listened with joy, as I did when a boy, 
To the sound of the old village bells. 


I have forgotten much of Macaulay and Shakespeare and all of Scott (except 
Marmion), but this English lyric, heard once and not again, I shall never forget now ; 
and hence I am consumed with gratitude to Mr. Agate who takes me back all these 
years and gives me the smell of a circus again, the neighings and coughings of uneasy 
wild beasts, the rich, raw and dear confusion of the Agricultural Hall, where even a 
toothache was dulled. What then—why not echo the publisher ? Partly because of the 
strident, discordant “‘ Fanfare ” ‘with which the book opens, and partly because the 
same egotism which spoils that chapter is at work, though less malignly, in others 
also. May a cockney reviewer, stung by this writer’s talk of provincialism, in turn 
hint a fault and reluctantly hesitate a dislike ? Here is the fault and the cause of a 
dislike. If Mr. Agate would only read himself as others read him, if he did but hear the 
sighed misgivings of one reader at least as these lifted clamours wax and crack, he 
would refrain a little and write more of the things he loves and hates than of himself 
for loving and hating them. How well he can do when he is doing his best I have 
already suggested ; and if further proof be wanted there is the generosity and tender- 
ness which quickens the whole of his essay upon Sarah Bernhardt. 
Mr. Priestley’s I for One provokes none of these demurs, for he is the happy essayist 
who keeps-his temper and-his wits. The visible world entertains him and he enter- 
tains us, at times with his mere gaiety, as in An Ill-Natured Chapter, at times with 
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something more, as in The New Hypocrisy, or in a single phrase on The Prophets— 
“ Growing a Beard is the simplest way of going into the wilderness.” As for his 
manner, it has the sunny lightness of May winds. ; 
And when the age is at end, when the sun has risen and the world is flooded with 
clear light and all the spectres have vanished, when the fine edges have been restored 
and hill and tree and stream come back to the sight, when men and women go walking 
in the fields, and turn their faces to the level light, careless of the long trembling shadows 
they cast behind them, when the world is seemingly re-made and given to man with the 
dew upon it, then you will find everything again in its place. But you will not find the 
crank. He has fluttered away with the moths. 


Europe and Elsewhere is a gleaning of Mark Twain’s hitherto unpublished articles. 
It illustrates his fecundity, his freshness, gaiety and good spirits salted with a 
critical sharpness. The book contains supreme journalism—never was a better 
reporter than Mark Twain, when he described, with mingled delight and ironic 
reserve, the feasting of the Shah of Persia in 1873 ; he gobbled down the splendours, 
but at the same time quivered with an anger which he could not dissembleas he thought 
of all that lay behind the splendours. Indignation, again, shook him when he chal- 
lenged the methods of American missionaries in China, and their spoliation of the 
innocent to atone for the guilty. Sometimes, in our prickly cavilling way, we are 
inclined now to wonder how great a man Mark Twain would have been if he had 
been what he wasn’t. Few men’s work is complete, save by a lucky accident, and Mark 
Twain is not immune from the regrets of innumerable admirers, who would fain 
possess him more purely and more largely in essence than is possible. Let us be 
thankful—the present volume extends our reasons—for the creative humour and 
generous kindness which lit how many of his stories, articles and letters, and made him 
beloved no less than admired. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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PERIODS OF POLISH LITERARY HISTORY. Being the Ilchester lectures for 
the year 1923. By RoMaAN Dysosk1, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cracow. Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press. 6s. 


MODERN POLISH LITERATURE. A course of lectures delivered in the School of 
Slavonic Studies, King’s College, University of London. By Roman Dysoskt, 
Ph.D., &c. Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press. 6s. 


RIVAS AND ROMANTICISM IN SPAIN. By E. ALLISon Peers, M.A., Gilmour 
Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


VON DEUTSCHER ART UND KUNST. Edited by Epna Purpie, Lecturer in 
eat University College of North Wales, Bangor. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
ress. 55. 


LA COMEDIE DES MOEURS EN FRANCE AU XIX SIECLE. Tome 1, par 
Louis ALLARD, Professeur de littérature francaise 4 l'Université Harvard, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. London, Humphrey Milford. 16s. 


A SCHOOL OF WELSH AUGUSTANS. Being a study of English influences in 
Welsh literature during part of the Eighteenth Century. By Saunpers Lewis. 
Wrexham, Hughes & Son. London, Simpkin, Marshall Hamilton, Kent & Co. 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE ANGLO-NORMAN TEXTS. Edited by O. H. Prior. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press. 7s. 6d. 


N the preface to Periods of Polish Literary History Professor Dyboski acknowledges 
i that he has constantly had “‘ the great model of W. J. Courthope’s History of English 
Poetry before his eyes.”’ This means—and both his books bear this meaning out— 
that Professor Dyboski has no interest in literature as such, but only in literature as 
connected with “ the political and social history of the nation.’’ Otherwise, that his 
treatment of literature is not to be expected to be literary. Courthope’s book, though 
dealing with poetry in the unliterary manner, at least contains—being in six large 
volumes—numerous quotations from the English poets, and so poetry is not entirely 
absent from it. Professor Dyboski was prevented by space and by the difficulties of 
translation from this means of salvaging a minimum of poetry for his books, and his 
readers have to be content with the “social aspect.’ This is an enormous pity. 
Polish literature is as good as unknown in this country, and Professor Dyboski’s books 
are, if I am not mistaken, the first on the subject to appear in English. Polish is a 
language as difficult to master as Russian, and as its practical importance is infinitely 
smaller, very few English people trouble to acquire any knowledge of it. Besides, 
Russia has great novelists who may, with comparatively little loss, be read in transla- 
tions—the great writers of Poland were with few exceptions poets, and consequently 
more or less untranslatable. Professor Dyboski’s method of treatment does much less 
than justice to his great countrymen and his books are hardly calculated to kindle 
enthusiasm for Polish literature in the English reader. Untranslatable poets want 
sympathetic and imaginative critics to make propaganda for them. I think Polish 
literature is perhaps the most wonderful and flamboyantly original of the minor 
literatures of Europe. What a glowing account a real literary critic might have given 
(even without the aid of translations) of the great writers of Poland—of Kochanowski, 
for instance, the Polish counterpart to Ronsard, whose occasional verse has a delicacy 
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of touch which is reminiscent sometimes of Catullus even rather than of Ronsard, 
and whose only tragedy rises to a majestic grandeur utterly beyond any Frenchman of 
the Renaissance ; of the tremendous Jesuit, Peter Skarga, who is certainly one of the 
two or three greatest orators of modern times, and whose Sermons Preached before the 
Diet about the year 1600 are throughout on the level of Milton’s or Bossuet’s best ; 
or of the quaint and racy poets of the seventeenth century, martial, bucolic or religious, 
as varied and as original as the English Caroline poets. What kindling words this 
critic would have found for the three great poets of the Romantic age—Mickiewicz, 
the Polish Goethe (but a mystical and unhappy Goethe) ; Slowacki, Shelley’s only 
rival to the high title of Ariel, and the most original of all, the immensely clever and 
terribly intense author of the Undivine Comedy, Zygmunt Krasinski ; or for the sudden 
and solitary apparition in our own days of that genius of dramatic poetry— 
Wyspianski. Professor Dyboski’s treatment is partly justified by the fact that from 
Mickiewicz onwards all these poets had for their principal subject matter the great 
political and national issues of their day. But political issues pass and their interest 
dwindles ; they may even be devoid of interest to the foreigner. And Professor 
Dyboski fails to impress the reader with the belief that besides being great patriots 
Mickiewicz and Wyspianski were also great poets. Professor Dyboski’s books will, of 
course, be very useful to every English student of Polish literature and especially of 
Polish history. Professor Dyboski’s English is admirably correct, but he is danger- 
ously fond of rhetorical clichés, and he will speak of Wyspianski ‘‘ descending more 
than once into the caverns of the past,” or of Przybyszewski (there’s as fine sounding 
a Polack as ever there was) ‘“‘ reawakening the Romantic Princess of Personality 
sleeping among the thorny hedges of Social Purposes.” ; 
Polish and East European literature in general is still a virgin field for English 
Scholarship. It is otherwise with the Western literatures, here and in particular in 
Hispanic studies there is a glorious tradition. A very striking case of English achieve- 
ment in things Spanish occurs in the life of the Duque de Rivas. This leader of the 
Romantic Revival in Spain was first initiated to the treasures of old Spanish literature 
by an Englishman—Hookham Frere. Professor Peers is a continuator of this glorious 
tradition : he has studied his subject with affection and writes with evident zest. 
But it must be confessed that there is rather little to commend the subject of his study 
to anyone but the student of Spanish literary history. Taken apart from his historical 
importance Rivas is a rather average type of the Romantic poet. Even his repre- 
sentation of old Spain is dependent on Hugo, and not even on Hugo’s best. There 
is, I think, in Hugo’s Le petit rot de Galice more of the spirit of the Cid and the 
oldest romances than in the whole of Rivas’ El Moro expésito. For Rivas was after all 
mainly an imitator of the least lasting aspect of Victor Hugo, of Hernani and the 
Orientales. Professor Peers is by no means blinded to such facts as these by his 
sincere affection for his author, and his attitude towards him is more than once 
(perhaps even more often than not) good-humouredly satirical. His book, especially 
its first part, is by no means dull. But his pains to prove with a great array of 
parallel passages that Rivas imitated Byron, Scott and Shakespeare seem to be 
somewhat superfluous. The passages he quotes are quite conclusive. But what 
European writer about 1835 was not happy to imitate Byron, Scott and Shakespeare ? 
I think Miss Edna Purdie has done a good service to the study of literary history 
(not German literary history only) in producing an excellent critical edition of that 
very important critical Miscellany originally published in 1773, On German Ways and 
Art. Itis the first in time of the great Manifestoes of the Romantic movement and is 
as important a date in German literature as Lyrical Ballads (which it preceded by a 
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quarter of a century) is in English, and the preface to Cromwell in French. The mere 
dates show that the Germans, however great their debt to Macpherson and to Bishop 
Percy, were the pioneers. Herder’s and Goethe’s Essays are still excellent reading. 
And Herder (whose two papers occupy two-thirds of the whole book) is next to 
Rousseau, the most important single individual influence in the formation of the 
‘“ modern ” mentality. It is amazing, when one reads him, to realise to what an extent 
his conception of literary history and primitive poetry was faithfully repeated by the 
nineteenth century. It still underlies (unconsciously) most of our ideas of literary 
history ; and though one of the tasks of to-day is to emancipate ourselves from these 
views, there is in them a kernel of unfading truth. 

It is a curious experience to read a French book printed in America, and the first 
observation it gives rise to is that books are decidedly better produced in the English- 
speaking countries than anywhere on the Continent. As for M. Allard’s book it is not 
one of the ordinary publications of an American University Press (which are, however, 
sometimes very valuable contributions to knowledge). It is thoroughly French in all 
its essentials, and it deals with what is perhaps the most characteristically French 
department of nineteenth century French literature. It is planned on an extensive 
scale and will, when completed, consist of four volumes and probably become the 
standard work on the subject. And a very important subject it is, for the French 
Comedy of Manners in the nineteenth century dominated all the theatres of Europe 
from England to Greece and from Russia to Portugal. The first volume deals with a 
period (1795-1815) of little intrinsic value, and the next volumes with Scribe and 
Dumas-fils will be of more interest to the student of literature. But M. Allard gives 
a very lively account of plays, playhouses, playwrights under the First Republic and 
First Empire, of the Repertoire of the Revolution and of the attitude of Napoleon to 
the stage. Of great interest is the introduction, where among other matter, M. Allard 
dwells on the fact that the French stage (at least the literary stage) of the eighteenth 
century was infinitely more prudish than the English drama of the period. Even 
Sheridan had to be bowdlerized to fit the tastes of a French audience. 

Mr. Lewis’s book and Mr. Prior’s Texts (whose interest is purely philological) are 
excursions into outlying and secluded by-ways of the literature of this island. Mr. 
Lewis describes that period of Welsh literature when it was least Welsh, and when the 
descendants of Dafydd ap Gwilim had for their one aim to be as like as they could to 
Pope or Goldsmith. It is certainly not to Lewis Morris or Goronwy Owen or any other 
Welsh “ Augustan ” that the lover of Romantic literature will go in search of the 
characteristically Celtic touch. And when with Evan Evans Welsh poets once again 
turn to Welsh traditions it is in imitation of Gray and Bishop Percy ! The book is 
interesting, however, not for the intrinsic merit of the Poets described in it, but for 
the curious picture it gives of how the spirit of the eighteenth century made its way 
into the recesses of an outlying countryside. The picture is almost identical with 
that of any other provincial literature of Europe within the same period. 


D. 5. MIRSKY 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND. By A. L. GUERARD. 
Fisher Unwin. 

TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GERMAN COURT. By Count 
ZEDLITZ-TRUTZSCHLER. Nisbet. 155. 

THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON—JAMES WOODFORDE. Edited by 
Joun BeresForD. Oxford. tos. 6d. : 

ARTHUR YATES, TRAINER AND GENTLEMAN RIDER. By Bruce BLUNT. 
Grant Richards. 20s. 


| he the Victorian age authors hard put to it for new material took to whitewashing 
the black sheep of history. Henry VIII, it appeared, was only a matrimonial 
Mussolini, while Nero fiddled solely to distract his sorrow when Rome was in flames, 
and Anatole France discovered that Bluebeard’s reputation was entirely due to his 
wives’ relations who, after their kind, sponged on the unhappy man only to traduce 
him. The Georgian method is more destructive ; the existing mode is to take an 
established reputation and dissolve it in ridicule. So Monsieur Guerard gets to work 
upon the Napoleonic legend. His attack is a masterpiece of strategy. While admitting, 
is spite of Archbishop Whateley’s historic doubts and Pérés’ ‘‘ Comme quoi Napoleon 
n’a jamais existé,” that Napoleon, the Corsican, General, First Consui, Emperor, 
prisoner, is an historical fact, his thesis is that the man of destiny, invulnerable, 
ubiquitous, omniscient, is a myth, “as plainly a myth as Perseus or Hercules.” 
Historical truth is a mere will-o’-the-wisp, and unreasonable credulity so broadcast 
that “‘ Paradox and iconoclasticism are needed at times to restore common sense.” 

As a supreme instance he gives Carlyle’s account of the sinking of the Vengeur, 
which was shown to be untrue by Admiral Griffiths, who had been on the ship to 
which the Vengeur actually surrendered. 

The false news and superstitions of the great war and its legends, personal and 
impersonal, are called in aid, and having prepared the ground with this preliminary 
bombardment, the author opens his frontal attack on the three-fold legend 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the heart of his countrymen.’”’ His case 
against. Napoleon as a General is perhaps more ingenious than convincing. We are 
told he was often gaining battles and losing campaigns, and that “ seen in the per- 
spective of history his career appears as one long losing fight full of stirring episodes 
which led inexorably from triumph to triumph, to irretrievable disaster.” His early 
triumphs were largely due to Carnot, who invented the modern warfare which made 
them possible, while Napoleon was merely a performer of supreme skill but not a 
composer. ‘‘ Like most great masters of technique he did not look forward.” 

His Egyptian campaign was a failure ; in Russia dealing with an unprecedented 
situation, he broke down. Was the claim that he was the saviour of France justified ? 
The answer is that France was saved while Napoleon was yet obscure. Under the 
Directoire he was merely “ primus inter pares ” and his supremacy over the others 
was won by his craftier and ruthless ambition, and the fact that he lived and they died, 
and when omnipotent he fell to leave France weary body and soul, distrusted, 
and mch smaller than when he assumed power. All this may be true, but unless he 
had been a supreme military genius could he have lasted so long ? 

The second claim is more vulnerable. In peace France would have been much 
better without Napoleon than with him. Europe would have been less suspicious of a 
civilian government than of a military dictator, and France might have realised in 
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1799 the blessings a of peaceful republic and a Bourgeois regime while she still would 
have had the great man as a general to protect her. 

Even the Code is not spared, with all its merits it was the hopeless attempt of an 
amateur to make law short and understanded of the people. As to his popularity he 
merely embodied the prestige of the army—any other successful General would have 
done as well. Apart from professional soldiers his popularity was a myth, and even they 
began to wonder why they were always fighting. The people hated conscription, and 
in 1814French funds fell when he won a victory. On his way to Elba only disguise could 
protect him from the mob, and his generals left him for Louis XVIII. In fact he was 
neither the idol of France nor the army, and his triumph of the 100 days could not 
survive a defeat. 

It is refreshing to see justice at last done to Napoleon III. We are reminded that 
while no man with a spark of independence ever loved Napoleon I, even those most 
prejudiced against him fell under the quiet charm of his nephew, sceptics, scholars and 
republicans alike. It is true he fell, but he lasted longer than his uncle, and his fall was 
largely a sacrifice to the legend he had not created. If he lost Alsace and Lorraine he 
gave France the Riviera and the world modern Paris, and left his country much more 
prosperous than he found it. 

‘In the long line of sovereigns who ruled over France there were few who did so much 
and there was none that meant so well”’ is the verdict. 


These Reflections form a most fascinating book containing, like all good paradoxes, 
a leaven of admirable sense, and it is no mean achievement to have written nearly 
300 pages on so trite a subject without a dull one. 

If the Napoleonic legend was created at St. Helena the German Emperor began his 
public life with the Kaiser legend instead of endingit. Twelve Years at the German Court, 
by Count Zedlitz-Trutzschler, Controller of the Household, gives a vivid and obviously 
accurate picture of the man. The theory that he was a weak well-meaning ruler forced 
reluctlantly into war by the military party he had tried to control ; a Frankenstein 
destroyed by his own creature is ruthlessly demolished. We have a picture, by no 
means entirely unsympathetic, written by a courtier, who for twelve years was brought 
into intimate relations with his master. 

‘“‘ The Kaiser is very generally held answerable for the catastrophe which has smitten 
us so ruthlessly. All the more are we bound to try and weigh dispassionately and with 
absolute regard for truth everything that helped to mould his personality.” 


Such is the author’s appointed task, and the conclusion is a terrible indictment of 
the man and his method, to which reason can only return one verdict. 

“ There is a tendency to-day to underrate the intellect of the emperor very seriously, 
he writes, and full credit is given to his personality which was a dazzling one and 
exercised an irresistible fascination on all whom he came in contact, not only foreign 
princes and diplomats, but sober men of business like Balin and Rathenau.” 


Yet profoundly ignorant of the world ; utterly unable to judge men aright, arrogant, 
obstinate, over-weening, vain, the easy victim of adroit flattery. He sincerely believed 
that “he was the chosen instrument of God for whom Heaven had quite a 
special design.” 

His own infallibility became a dogma, while his inexperience of men and the world 
left him at the mercy of perpetually varying forces ; hence the erratic course of the 
internal and foreign policy of Germany. Nor was there anything to modify a view so 
dangerous to himself and his people. He could not be told the truth. His 
boast was “I will have no prophets of evil about me.” Then again, owing to his 
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military edueation, he was dangerously susceptible to the influence of soldiers and 
‘‘ always had a touch of contempt ” for chancellors, ministers, and diplomatists as 
being mere civilians. \ 

The writer’s view is not the belated wisdom of one who writes after events. In 
March, 1910, he writes : ; 

I do not think the emperor’s strength of will and power of resistance could be counted 
on in a moment of grave crisis, as they could once have been ; he has become more 
fanciful and feeble than formerly. I very much doubt if he will really stand firm when 
blood flows in torrents and attempts on his life and revolution follow. What will strong 
men profit us if the highest of them all collapses. 


All the sabre rattling demonstrations which disturbed Europe are shown to be due to 
theimpulsiveaction of the Kaiser against the better judgment and advice of his ministers. 
There is an amusing account of his famous interview with the Daily Telegraph in 
1908. It will be remembered that his remarks were so indiscreet as to cause general 
consternation. It was not unnaturally made the subject of a good deal of unfavourable 
comment. The Kaiser ordered his body servant to telephone to his Chancellor and say 
that his All Highest’s nerves had had such a series of severe shocks that he was com- 
pelled to retire from all affairs, and hand over his Government to the Crown Prince. 
Such a message through such a source was felt to be impossible even by a Prussian 
Court, and eventually calm was restored ; fortunately, as the Crown Prince at that time 
in a long conversation with Von Moltke had committed himself to the view that only 
war could clear up the confused situation of the country. It is not an unfair instance 
of his levity of judgment. Count Bulow, the Imperial Chancellor, had every quali- 
fication save one : ‘‘ He combines great amiability, strength of character and adroit- 
ness, with the charm of one of the most graceful causeurs I have ever met,” but alas, 
“he could always shift his ground when he had expressed an opinion which did not 
find imperial favour.”” When the Kaiser was approached upon the question of a 
mutual reduction of naval expenditure his answer to the English Ambassador was 
“‘a demand made by England to limit her armaments would mean war, and England can 
have it at once if she really wants it.”” This was too much even for his compliant Chan- 
cellor, who thought such an answer “‘ dangerous to our interests,” and there was the in- 
evitable quarrel. When Buloweventually fell,‘‘ Thaworld has not seen such a hypocrite 
or liar since Cesar Borgia” was the Kaiser’s comment. The sincerity of the writer is 
shown by the fact that after ten years he found his position intolerable and retired to 
manage his estates. It is an amazing story, incredible, if it were not patently true. 

The Diary of a Country Parson takes us to more peaceful shores. It makes a 
fascinating chapter in the history of the English people. Characteristic of his country 
from cover to cover. ‘There is a great deal of eating and drinking, bottles are pushed 
very briskly and an incredible quantity of food consumed. Like all agreeable men, the 
Rev. James Woodforde treats such matters with becoming gravity. The tithe dinners 
are recorded at length, and his hospitality would appear to have been at times almost 
dangerous in its profusion, nor was he above replenishing his cellar with the assistance 
of the parish smuggler, his accounts with whom are carefully entered. It is impossible 
within the limits of a short notice to do justice to this delightful picture of college . 
and country life in the eighteenth century. It is a book to read and a book to buy. 

The life of Arthur Yates pleasantly recalls a personality essentially English, who 
might have stepped out of the pages of Surtees had that robust writer ever drawn 
anything but rascals. I suppose in every Englishman there is a latent sportsman, and 
this volume, like so many books of sport, will appeal to many to whom the subject is 


more entertaining than familiar. CHARTRES BIRON 
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RACE PROBLEMS IN THE NEW AFRICA. By the Rev. W. C. WitLovcnpy. 
1923. Clarendon Press. 


IN WITCH-BOUND AFRICA. By F. H. MELianp. Seeley Service Co. 215. 
LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA. By P. AMaury TaLsor. Macmillan. 21s. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SINHALESE. By 
F. A. Hay.ey. Colombo, 1923. 


INDIAN DAYS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By M. Barseav. Macmillan 
Co. of Canada, 1923. 


PRIMITIVE MENTALITY. By L. Levy Brunt. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. By W. T. Perry. Methuen. 6s. 


THE CAVEMAN WITHIN US. By W. J. Frerpinc. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Laibuis & Co. tos. 6d. 


STUDIES IN BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC SYMBOLISM. By M.H. Farrsripce. 
Same publishers. tos. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY. By W. Max Mutter. Harrap & Co. tos. 6d. 


HE psychology of culture-contact is a subject on which the modern anthropolo- 
gist ought to concentrate his attention. Conflict of customs, arising out of the inter- 
course of peoples, whether friendly or unfriendly, forces upon all concerned the 
necessity of a selection among alternative values. During the earlier stages of human 
development, when there is little individuality and herd-impulses predominate, men 
would hardly think at all were not their collective opinions jostled by the opinions of 
some other collectivity. Then is set up a process always painful and usually highly 
destructive of life, inasmuch as new ideas do not readily enter primitive heads unless 
they have been broken first. Civilised nations, on the other hand, who have become 
familiar with the gentler methods of persuasion, suited to what Bagehot has termed 
“ the age of discussion,” ought carefully to consider how best they can minimise the 
evils incidental to the clash of ideals, when they present savages with the choice 
between dropping their savagery and disappearing utterly from the face of the earth. 
This is no soft option even for the most intelligent of wild folk ; and, if we can by the 
exercise of skill and patience mitigate for them the mental strain of readjustment, we 
ought to do so. Otherwise they will mostly prefer to perish. Culture-contact, it would 
seem, is only stimulative between limits. Outbreeding within the same species makes 
for variation, but the crossing of two species is unprolific. So too is it with cultures. 
If the difference between them amounts to a difference of kind, then much will not be 
fruitful. Cultures, however, unlike species, are man-made things which can be 
modified to suit our purposes. We need, then, to construct a ladder of cultural stages 
whereon the savage can mount step by step. His only chance lies in a system of gradual 
accommodation. He must learn the alphabet of civilisation before he can be initiated 
into the mysteries of the sixth standard. So much for the general principle. It 
remains to find educators wise enough to put it into practice. 
Mr. Willoughby is one of those all too rare missionaries whose head is as good as his 
heart. He realises that it is no part of the spirit of Christianity to tolerate “ conse- 
crated ignorance and blundering zeal” in our dealings with our native charges in 
Africa. He is not, perhaps, a fully equipped anthropologist, and his account of Bantu 
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life and thought, sound as it is as far as it goes, hardly displays the scientific insight of 
a Callaway or a Junod. On the other hand, the greater part of the book is devoted to 
the problem of “ the Europeanization of Bantu Africa,” and one can wholeheartedly 
praise the good judgment shown in his handling of that thorny theme. The question is 
how to overcome race-prejudice— a form of group-antipathy by no means confined 
to one side, since Briton is offensive to Bantu no less than Bantu offends Briton—and 
to achieve for the common benefit “a justice that is touched with a warmth of 
generosity.”” Some very interesting remarks are made concerning the rise of 
Ethiopianism, which is explained as a symptom of racial adolescence, being also 
partly due to sheer reaction against negrophobia. While much is said that ought to 
prove valuable to the statesman, chief stress is naturally laid on that side of the work 
of educating the native which falls within the province of the Church—r rather of the 
churches, since denominational cleavage, as it is pointed out, makes it the harder for the 
civilising influences to co-operate effectively. A point that comes out very clearly is 
the need of acting through the native leaders. We must train them and let them train 
the rest ; seeing that a paternal despotism is the only form of government that they 
have hitherto known. Meanwhile the democratic notions picked up by the native 
rank and file at labour centres are merely demoralising. It seems far better that for the 
present they should remain as far as possible under the authority of their own chiefs, 
even if such segregation emphasizes race-cleavage. A privileged position may be 
accorded to all whites in virtue of their closer association with civilised life; but such 
privilege does not imply helotry and concubinage as the corresponding lot of the black. 
Self-respect is as dear to the one as to the other, and self-respect is the nerve of that 
self-development for which it is the aim of British justice to provide equal oppor- 
tunites for all. 

The two studies of African tribes, that of Mr. Melland on the Kaonde of Northern 
Rhodesia, and that of Mr. Talbot on the Ibibo of Southern Nigeria, may be cited! in 
this context as excellent examples of the way in which the modern administrator 
tries to enter into and allow for the point of view of those whom he has to govern. 
Both are first-rate pieces of field-work when regarded simply as contributions to 
ethnology. They reveal at the same time a genuine appreciation, founded on sym- 
pathetic understanding, of the solid qualities of the African, such as must greatly 
help to prove him well worth the trouble of civilising. As for the magical beliefs and 
practices which provide both authors alike with their most lurid material, it is after all 
not so long since Europe was similarly witch-ridden, and, though superstitions 
die hard if merely suppressed by the negative method of persecution, a moderate dose 
of positive education will suffice to rid Africa of a system which even now is a curse 
in the eyes of the many, if a source of gain to the few. 

Again, Mr. Hayley’s very learned and valuable treatise on the so-called Kandyan 
Law, a body of customary law surviving in Ceylon by the side of Roman-Dutch law, and 
still enforced in the Kandyan districts of the islands as a personal law, may be noticed 
here as illustrating how our civilisation, despite its dominant character, can adapt 
itself to alien custom by a method of judicious compromise. Of course the Sinhalese 
were far from being savages when they came under European influence. At the same 
time, some of their institutions, such as notably polyandry and binna (matrilocal) 
marriage, were widely different from ours. Nevertheless, incompatible as they might 
seem to the formalist, a wise administration permitted the two cultures, ours and theirs 
to compete on something like an equality ; and the result has been that almost imper- 
ceptibly and without any shock to native self-esteem the whole island is becoming used 
to the ways of a wider world. 
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Mr. Barbeau’s exquisite little book—for it deserves this description not only on 
account of Mr. Kihn’s delightful illustrations in colours, but also because of the 
artistry of the style—strikes quite another note ; for here we have placed before us 
in a few strokes by one who is a thorough master of his subject the case of savage folk 
who are too proud to accept civilisation in the form offered, and are consequently 
on the verge of extinction. ‘‘ Even if the red man could be made different to suit our 
purpose, would he care to undergo such a change, would he think it worth while ? ” 
Mc. Barbeau evidently doubts it. 

Little space is left in which to consider books of theory. Professor Lévy-Bruhl 
renews his study of the mind of the savage and works out the further implications of 
that “ law of participation ” which, in his view, causes primitive thought to assume 
pre-eminently “ mystic” character. The whole treatment is of the highest merit, 
showing the value of a philosophical training when conjoined with due attention to the 
actual facts of human life. The moral of the book is that man is religious in virtue of his 
mental constitution. Mr. Perry, on the other hand, seems to regard religion as the 
result of certain historical accidents. He provides a sort of Shorter Catechism for the 


_ sect led by Professor Elliot Smith. He bids us rely on nothing but what is patent fact. 


Yet the Professor’s speculations about the meaning of the burial practices of the Stone 


_ Age hardly seem to warrant this description. Mr. Fielding writes in popular vein of 


. 


the Caveman within us, meaning the Unconscious. It is true that modern life displays 
many symptoms of a lack of co-ordination between our age-long instincts and the 
habits imposed on us by a high civilisation. Thus the education-problem for the 
individual is analogous to that which concerns a community containing a backward 
element held down mostly by main force. It is a choice between suppression and 


_ sublimation, and, wherever possible, the latter course is to be preferred, as making for 


a fuller and richer harmony in the end. 
It is for the special students of Semitic and Egyptian antiquities to estimate the 
precise worth of the work of Mr. Fairbridge and Dr. Max Miiller. The former has put 


_ together a large collection of material relating to the interesting subject of symbolism, 


and he was wise to attempt to interpret it in the first instance from purely Semitic 
sources, both Biblical and Babylonian. The result is a very comprehensive and useful 
book of reference. The latter sets forth to show the essential crudity of Egyptian 


_ religion, at any rate in its earlier phases. Perhaps he does not allow enough for the 


symbolism involved ; for the spirit of a religion is not to be judged by the letter of its 
dogmas. On the other hand it is a soundly critical attitude that requires objective 
proof of such higher meanings as we read into these antique faiths ; and the evidence 


- would certainly seem to bring out Egyptian religion as inferior to Babylonian in 


respect both of intellectual grasp and of moral outlook. 
R. R. MARETT 
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PHILOSOPHY 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. First Series. Allen & Unwin.. 
16s. 


SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH. By G. Santayana. Constable. 12s. 
PRIMITIVE MENTALITY. By A. Levy Brune. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By B. A. G. Futter. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By G. A. Stronc. Constable. 6s. 


A biel exists a fashion which, it may be hoped, will prove like other fashions 
temporary, of classifying the creative artist, not by his mentality nor imagination, 
not even by his blood nor wealth, but by whether in sheer infancy he ate the soap or 
threw it across the bathroom, by whether he called his nurse Nanna—which shows 
that he was brought up on bottle and resented it—or Nan—which shows a precocious 
eroticism or, possibly, a precocious acquaintance with the works of Mr. Masefield. 
Psycho-analysis, unpopular now in therapeutics, has taken refuge in esthetics. ‘True 
it is that in the long run one might be happier for having been mangled by Herr Freud 
than quizzed by the disciples of Mr. Lytton Strachey ; to be made the hero of a 
passionate nursery drama is at least more flattering than to be made the butt of an 
adult farce. Unfortunately nothing prevents the artist from being compelled to play 
both parts alternately. Personally I prefer to study Adonais rather than its author’s 
habits of manufacturing paper boats, and Johnson’s conversation rather than his tricks 
with orange skins. If you, dear reader, have a different sense of values, the Personal 
Statements contained in Contemporary British Philosophy will disappoint you. 'The 
editor, Doctor Muirhead, invited sundry fellow philosophers to confess (a) what they 
thought to be the central problem of philosophy, and how they solved it ; (b) what 
influences, of birth, education, circumstance, etc., deflected their thought. To the 
credit of British philosophy be it recorded that very few attempted the latter question. 
Because of this widely diffused shyness Dr. Muirhead’s collection has been compared 
unfavourably with Dr. Raymond Schneidt’s Die Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellung, of which it is an imitation, and no doubt the case for examining the 
sub-conscious of philosophers who try to transcend it is stronger than that for exam- 
ining the sub-conscious of authors who try to express it. Nevertheless—these self- 
revelations—does the reader get more out of them than he puts in ? Dean Inge’s hint 
that he is a Cambridge man with an Oxford mind is at first dazzling in its promise. 
But when one tries to apportion the Dean’s theories to his almae matres, not forgetting — 
Eton, to ascribe Plotinus to one, and birth control to another, one is baffled. One man, 


however, has answered Question (b) so admirably that a curtailed transcription must 
be made. 


I will end this account of my philosophical development by enumerating those innate 
and acquired tendencies which seem likely to have warped my views. (i) I should say 
that I am much more susceptible to high achievements in science than in art... I~ 
could quite easily be taken in by an inferior performer on Shelley’s or Keats’s lyre, but I 
think that I could see through second rate science or inferior epigrammatic poetry 
(ii) Closely connected with this is the fact that I am almost wholly devoid of religious or 
mystical experience. (iii) I also intensely dislike and profoundly distrust all strong 
group emotions. (iv) I am fundamentally sceptical, and feel no confidence in any elabor- 
ately reasoned system of metaphysics. Even when IJ cannot put my finger on any definite 
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flaw in it, there is a still, small voice within me which whispers Bosh ! (v) I tend natur- 
ally to take a somewhat gloomy view of the world and its inhabitants. (vi) Lastly, I have 
an extreme dislike for vague, confused, and oracular writing. 


That may not help us better to understand Dr. Broad’s criticism of Logic, but it 
does show what an excellent historian the seventeenth century has lost. 

From the answers to Question (a) the only general conclusion to be drawn is a 
negative one, namely that there may be British philosophers but that there is no 
British school of philosophy. The influences of the German Idealists transmitted 
through Green and Nettleship, then through Mr. Bradley and Bosanquet, account for 
much,. Attempts to translate into abstract thought the theories of Evolution for much 
also. Then the higher mathematics are transforming logic; Mr. Bertrand Russell is by 
a long measure the contributor whom other contributors most quote—for Mr. Bradley 
made his apologies for silence. A little psychology. A little Einstein. A Bishop and a 
Dean. 

Perhaps the ecclesiastics supply the most nearly national element. The conflicting 
yet concurrent lines of thought of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, seem to have been for ever 
swallowed in the sands of Kénigsberg. Therefore the general practicality to which at 
its worst British philosophy has ever striven seems to be best represented by religious 
argument. ‘The work done in applying scientific method to metaphysic, or in enlarging 
the intelligence of scientific investigators by putting their theories to the test of a wider 
application is most useful and respectable. But it is, after all, only critical. It is a 
ticket inspector’s job, not an engine driver’s. When Dean Inge refers to the “‘ ancient 
idea of philosophy as not merely an intellectual pursuit, but a kind of priesthood, 


‘requiring a consecration of the whole life to a quest of the Holy Grail” ; or when 


Bishop Temple insinuates that “‘ a philosophic system which based itself on the con- 
viction that value (or good) is itself the sole reality would have solved from the outset 
some of the characteristic perplexities of much contemporary thought ” one feels, 
despite an uneasy recollection of Dr. Broad’s sixth prejudice, that something is germin- 
ating under soil. How amusing it would be if British philosophy succeeded in com- 
prehending religious experience ! And how it would annoy Davy Hume ! | 
But, says Mr. Santayana, ‘‘ the whole of British and German philosophy is only 
literature.”” The mistake was made when “ philosophy ceased to be the art of thinking 
and became the science of thought.’”’ A man may regulate his thoughts but he “ cannot 
by any possibility make experience or mental discourse at large the object of his 
investigation.”’ Epistemology, therefore, is a fantastic thing, to be valued like the 
speeches in Thucydides or in Mr. Drinkwater for its ingenuity and not for its truth. 
‘“‘ Taken as the confessions of a romantic scepticism trying to shake itself loose from 
the horrors of convention and of words it may have a great dramatic interest and 
profundity. But not one term, not one conclusion in it, has the least scientific value.” 


- Mr. Santayana would substitute a ‘“‘system ’’ based upon plain horse sense. He invites 


a aa all las 


us first to share his ironic enjoyment in pressing scepticism to its last logical con- 
clusion. He shares our laughter at its discomfiture. And he proceeds to express our 
laughter in articulate speech. As a Church might refine, subtilise, and transform the 
blind credulity of an ignorant peasantry into right worship and dogma, so Mr. San- 
tayana makes a principle out of Animal Faith. I can find no better example either of 
his method, which the eighteenth century slightly abused, or of his style, as ever to 
the danger of his serious reputation sublimely picturesque, than the following 


passage :— 


How much longing, how much laughter, how much perception, how much policy and 
art in those vices and crimes which the moralist thinks fatal to spirit ! They may render 


“ 
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a fine thing impossible (which the moralist should bethink himself to depict more 
attractively), but in themselves they are full of life and light. For this reason crimes and 
vices together with horrible adventures and the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
are the chosen theme of novelists and playwrights ; and the poor public, having hardly 
any other intellectual pleasure, gloats on these fictions, as an imaginative escape for 
the moral penury not only of their work, but of their religion. The poets are far more 
genuine lovers of spirit in this than their mentors, whose official morality is probably in 
itself quite worldly, and insensible to any actually spiritual achievement, because such 
achievements are necessarily fugitive, invisible and unproductive. The devil was an 
angel essentially ; it was only in the complicated politics of this world that he missed his 
way, and became an enemy of the highest good. 


To describe Scepticism and Animal Faith as a work of philosophy which deserves 
like Macaulay’s history to lie on a young lady’s desk with the latest novels is not 
perhaps a compliment likely to please the author. But its lucidity and its charm incur 
no other comment. And in addition it should be noted that Mr. Santayana has 
employed the neat delicacy of his thought and his vivid fancy to vindicate a Humanism 
far more deserving of that name than the rather arid intellectualism which masquerades 
as such. It might, however, be reasonably objected that too often Mr. Santayana 
contests modes of thought which belong to yesterday or the day before, and is too busy 
in trampling on the faces of the mid-Victorians to observe the hostile army which has 
gathered behind him. 

If Professor Lévy-Bruhl were less deeply committed to the theory that savage 
tribes, African, Australasian, American alike, had one and the same dialectic, his work 
would perhaps be more interesting, certainly more instructive. But he tries to find 
some common terms for primitive thought. What he does seem to find as character- 
istic of all these abortive civilisations which we call barbarism is logic. ‘Three women 
go down to the water to fill their jars. One is destroyed by a crocodile. We in our 
loose way should say that this was chance. ‘The savage refuses to accept the idea of 
chance, and indicts the two survivors for witchcraft, because the crocodile passed 
them by. Or a boat is wrecked in the South Seas, and the survivors crawl on land. 
We should be glad about that, and give them blankets and hot coffee. The South Sea 
Islander, however, is only embarrassed. God, who rules all things, has ordered a 
storm. Here are some folk, who hypothetically deserved a storm, yet have escaped it. 
What are we to do ? Obviously, the answer is—Get them out of the way and do God’s 
work. So the innocent Islander kills and eats the shipwrecked mariner; nor can words 
be found to describe the religious horror of some castaways, who meeting a tribe con- 
verted to Methodism, found themselves fed, comforted and despatched home, 
carriage paid. Primitive Mentality, pleasingly translated by Miss Lilian Clare, is full 
of stories like these. ‘The argument, if not quite convincing, is most suggestive. It 
should do much to reduce the anger of missionaries who, having lavished expensive 
medicine on their fold, are shocked to receive a bill from their patients for so much 
medicine swallowed, so many consultations undergone. An Erewhonian, perhaps a 
faery world, to which Mr, Lévy-Bruhl introduces us. The less valid for that ? 

What, anyhow, are we, even the most philosophical or the most humane amongst 
us, doing but substituting for the confused world of reality a world of pure ethics or 
strict logic? Isitthat we are temporarily and transitorially imposing upon our experi- 
ence an order to be found only in our own intellectual processes ? Or is it we who are 
astray, poor halma players in a world of chess? To these questions our philosophers 
give diverse answers, and you must search the original to find which best you like. 


H. C. HARWOOD 
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THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. By F. von Huck, 2 Vols. 
M. Dent. 35s. 


WESTERN MYSTICISM. By Dom Curusert BuTLER. Constable. 12s. 


THE MYSTICISM OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By D. H. S. NicHotson. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


MYSTICISM OF EAST AND WEST. By W. L. Hare. Cape. 1os. 6d. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY, By A. S. PrincLe-Patrison. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. By Satomon Rernacu. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION. By G. G. Coutton. Cambridge University 
Press. 30s. 


BUDDHISM IN THE MODERN WORLD. By K. J. Saunprrs. S.P.C.K. 3s. 
GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By F. M. Cornrorp. Dent. 5s. 
ERASMUS THE REFORMER. By L. E. Binns. Methuen. 55. 


A GENTLEMAN IN PRISON. By Toxicui Iso. Student Christian Movement. 
4s. 6d. 


MOTHER FRANCIS RAPHAEL, O.S.D. By B. WicBerrorce, O.P. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 
G. A. SELWYN. By Louisz CrEIGHTON. Longmans. 5s. 
EGYPT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By T. Eric Peer. University of Liverpool. 
5S. 

HE more superficial or less imaginative students of religion are continually 

surprised by the understanding and friendship exhibited towards each other by 
men who adhere to very different forms of religion, or subscribe to opposing formule. 
Perhaps the most important service which Newman rendered to religious thought was 
when he abandoned the purely historical comparison of one religion with another, and 
looked for their kinship on less definite lines of descent than common symbolisation. 
One need not agree with all of the Essay on Development nor with Newman’s con- 
clusions to admit the extreme value of the change of direction which he gave to 
religious controversy. It has taken a long time for that change to be manifested among 
ordinary people. How great a change it is can be seen by anyone who remembers the 
language used about Roman Catholicism by the Caroline divines, language which could 
not be paralleled to-day outside the pages of the lower type of anti-Papist newspapers, 
or in the speeches of adherents to the Klu-Klux-Klan. Ironically enough Newman’s 
example has been more followed outside his church than within it. It would still be 
possible, I am afraid, to select cruder denunciations of Protestants and Protestanism, 
to find a more intolerant attitude towards non-Catholics among intelligent Roman 
Catholics than to find equivalent denunciation, at any rate in England, among those 
who do not agree with the Papal theory of Catholicism. As if to balance this, the 
Roman Catholic Church of to-day can boast—whether it does or not is another 
matter—of possessing in Friedrich von Hiigel Newman’s greatest follower, and a 
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theologian second to none for his combination of intelligent charity, orthodoxy and 
sound learning. I wish I could say that Baron von Higel’s clarity of thinking was 
equalled by his clarity of style. He himself referred, in the impression of 1909, to 
“certain peculiarities of style—Germanisms strange on the part of the son of a pure 
Scotchwoman, resident in England for some thirty-six years or more, to be found in 
The Mystical Element in Religion : and in this new edition the alterations which have 
been made—they are not many—do not at all purge the book of the oddness of writing 
to which the author pleaded guilty. The style is, however, emphatically Baron von 
Hiigel’s own style. Its awkwardness, its convolutions and digressions are never 
affected nor the outcome of laziness. Few books so give one the impression of con- 
tinuous and intense thought: and it must be remembered that the author is con- 
cerned primarily with things which can never be expressed in words, and we must be 
thankful that he is able to make his thought as clear as he does. 

The form of the book is a biographical study of the little-known saint, St. Catherine 
of Genoa, and her immediate circle. I do not suppose many English readers were 
familiar with this Saint Catherine, before the appearance of von Hiigel’s book, except 
as the author of a tract on Purgatory—a tract largely responsible for the rise of a more 
philosophical eschatology within the Church. The purpose of the book is not, how- 
ever, biographical. In the preface to this new edition the author states how he came to 
write his book. 

Well, as a matter of fact, I did not first decide to write a useful book and then look about 
me for the most appropriate example. I happened first to learn to love, and to live in, the 
world of Caterinetta Fiesca Adorna, and was slowly brought, by such a love and life, to 
various questions made thus vivid for my own mind and practice. Only after many years 
did any thought of writing about her come to me, and only in the writing was I drawn 
on and on to formulate also those problems and to attempt to answer them. For my owa 
mind, this is the only fruitful course. 


The problem then presented itself to Baron von Hiigel—how is it that the Contempla- 
tive, as exhibited in Saint Catherine, finds room for historical and institutional 
religion ? And what are the connections between those three kinds of religion ? Can 
any of them be safely abandoned ? Can any be pursued fruitfully at the expense of 
the others ? The result is a volume which, while it emphatically justifies the mystical 
position, has done more than any single book in our time to justify those who claim 
that, normally, religion must remain true to tradition, and can never be free from 
organisation. The three forces of the soul, which correspond to the institutional, the 
rational and the intuitive elements in religion will always appear to be conflicting, and 
will always be necessary, in the whole Church, as in the whole man. Nay, their very 
conflict is necessary, for only by their continued pressure and counter-balance can — 
man or the Church achieve the poise which is needed for the larger and truer life. 
Baron Von Hiigel, in his preface, refers to many books and authors who have helped 
him, or in whom he finds support or illustration. He does not mention, however, one 
author whose thought bears a striking resemblance to his own—that neglected 
philosopher, who died some two years ago, Mr. William Benett. In his Freedom and 
Liberty and other essays the same philosophy of life is urged, and very ingeniously — 
used in the realm of politics and social life. : 
Those who regret—I am not among them—that Baron von Hiigel took for his saint 
one so little known as Catherine of Genoa will welcome Dom Butler’s admirable essay. 
It is an effort, and a most successful one, to show that mysticism is not the eccentric, — 
the anarchic, the antinomian thing which some have sought to make it: and has 
illustrated his thesis by a study, with ample quotations, of the teaching of those three 
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great Christians of the West, St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Bernard. The chief 
value of Dom Butler’s work lies in his proof that these great theologians did not share 
that view of the contemplative life which reduced religion to the observance of litur- 
gical worship and devotion. He traces the modern idea of contemplation to Cluny 
where, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries “ there was so great an increase in the 
celebration of masses and offices that they took up the greater part of waking hours, 
to the exclusion of all other work. And this manner of life spent mostly in church 
came to be looked on as realising the idea of the Contemplative Life.” 

‘That there have always been plenty of mystics to rebel against this conception is 
evident to anyone familiar with history. St. Francis was not a conscious rebel against 
it, but his order carries the religious out of the cloister into the fields and the streets. 
Of F rancis’ mysticism Mr. Nicholson provides an interesting study. He is not free 
from a suspicion of propaganda : but his volume is a useful corrective to those essays 
on St. Francis which minimise or deny the misery caused to the saint by the successful 
efforts to distort and forsake his rule. 

You could hardly have a better contrast in historical motives than that furnished 
by Mr. Coulton and M. Salomon Reinach. M. Reinach’s ambition is to give a history 
of Christianity throughout the world in a volume of 214 pages. He might be described 
as a friendly anti-clerical agnostic, and he tries to write scientifically. It would be 
impossible to go through his pages in detail. I must be content with one note on him. 
He devotes over a page to the Dreyfus case, besides incidental references ; he does not 
mention Jacob Boehme. He gives less than half-a-page to John Wesley, his only 
reference to Saint Theresa is that she “‘ escaped the rigour of the Inquisition,” while 
such different names as those of Ramon Lull, St. Dunstan, William Law and 
Chalmers, do not occur at all. His book is really an essay, with historical illustrations, 
in favour of some rather undefined sort of modified rationalism. _ 

Mr. Coulton is one of the few historians who can combine an immense love of 
detail, and skill in its presentation, with a general philosophy of history. You may 
agree or disagree with his attitude towards the Church of Rome : he is always a little 
too sure that, whereas other men, especially Cardinal Gasquet, write propagandist 
essays, he writes history—but no one who knows his work will dispute that he knows 
the facts of his period as few scholars have known them, and that he is anxious to give 
his readers all the facts. This volume is the first of a series of three on the five cen- 
turies from 1000 A.D. : it takes us up to 1200, and deals with St. Bernard, his prede- 
cessors and successors. It is a model of its kind—and it is a kind which I find endlessly 
fascinating. Mr. Coulton rejoices in illustrative quotation, in the little intimate 
touches about men and movements which remove history from the cold plane of a 
science to the country of art ; and, in this volume, he has a great admiration for its 
chief figure, which gives his book a warmth and colour that some of his writings have 
lacked. 

I must content myself with a word of praise for Mr. Cornford’s excellent book. It 
is a record of Greek religious thought, as expressed by Greek writers from the time of 
Homer to the days of Alexander. It makes a very good introduction to the subject to 


those who have no Greek. 
R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


Stevenson. We must repeat what we have said before: that at a half-a-crown 
these are amongst the cheapest books which have been produced since 1914. 


G sicvenson new volumes have been added to the Tusitala Edition of Robert Louis 


M: WERNER LAURIE is publishing a translation of the works of Guy de Mau- 
passant. The fourth volume, which has just reached us, is A Life (7s. 6d.), translated 
by Marjorie Laurie. The version is well done ; the cover is of bright yellow cloth. 


\ YE have received from Messrs. Heinemann a new issue (10s. 6d.) of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s On the Art of the Theatre ; and from Messrs. Constable the third edition of 
Mr. Belloc’s Europe and the Faith (7s. 6d.). 


ee, the Bodley Head Quartos have been added King James the First’s Daemonologte 
and Newes from Scotland (also about Sorcery) and Robert Greene’s two pamphlets The 
Black Bookes Messenger and Cuthbert Conny-Catcher. King James’s treatises are very 
interesting : he argues, that since the devil, by God’s permission “ layed siknesse upon 
Job, why may he not farre easilier lay it upon any other.” This is an extraordinarily 
interesting series, full of works which are continually mentioned in the histories, but which 
have hitherto been inaccessible to the general reader. 


R. BASIL BLACKWELL has exactly reprinted (4s. 6d.) Gay’s The Shepherd’s 
Week, charming eclogues in which the author of The Beggars’ Opera reached his 
highest level. 


IMON BOLIVAR, Address to the Venezuelan Congress at Angostura—a bitter 
speech perhaps—is a title which illustrates the scope of the Cambridge Plain Texts 


(1s. 3d. each). Other recent additions are La Bruyére, Les Caracterés, and Spenser, The 
Shepherd’s Calender. 


ITTLE PIERRE and Thais (2s. 6d. each) have been added to Mr. Lane’s new cheap 
edition of Anatole France. 


ote AKSAKOFF’S A Russian Schoolboy, is a new addition to the World’s 


Classics (Oxford). This book, in Mr. Duff’s exquisite translation, is one of the most 


delicious volumes of reminiscences extant. 


1 Ppieerot new volumes of the Bankside Playbooks (Wells Gardner, 2s. each) have 
appeared. They are: Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday, Shirley’s The Sisters, and 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Notes and introductions are excellent and the publisher’s 
enterprise is to be commended. 


